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Foreipord 


A cultural mauifestatiojj^such as that which has found ex¬ 
pression in the movement to‘ “tjave the Source History and 
Honor the Pioneer”, is a laudable and eminently gratifying 
thing in a young people and in a young province. 

Saskatchewan’s very youth suggests to the casual thinker a 
history brief and, therefore, colorless as recent history, in the 
distortion of near perspective, usually appears. But^there is an-' 
other Saskatchewan antedating the formation of the province, 
whose soil bore the imprint of native and exploring feet; a soil 
smeared -with the red blood of rebellion; a soil which gradually, 
if reluctantly, yielded its fruits to pioneer travail. It is this 
earlier Saskatchewan upon which, in the main, the Canadian 
North-West Plistorical Society focusses its attention and into 
which it probes the finger of research. . ’ 

Some episodes in the hi.story of this earlier Saskatchewan, 
elemental and romantic in character, still ai'e of record in the 
memories of living men. It is part, of the self-assumed ta.sk of 
the society to ensure the preservation of these" records that 
posterity may benefit from the lesson they teach and the in¬ 
spiration they give. Beyond these, however, a\e other pa.ssages 
in the history of the province lying in a perioa dating from the 
advent of the white man to the territory now known as Sas¬ 
katchewan. The records relating to this period gradually are 
being revealed—and in this process of revelation the society is 
doing an inestimable service to present and succeeding genera¬ 
tions. 

More remote still is that primal period in the history of the 
province Avhen the Saskatchewan prairie v-as ranged by no¬ 
madic, aboriginal tribes. Concerning this period the records, 
e.ssentially, have been woven into tribal lore and can only be 
unravelled arid preserved by enlightened and meticulous study 
of the eu.stoms, language arid traditions of the tribes themselves. 

The Cree Indians, perhaps more than any others, were 
identified with the early history of Manitoba and Assiniboia 
to the banks of the Saskatchewan. Consequently, the present 
study of the Cree Indian, published herewith by'the society, is 
a valuable contribution to the historical background of the prov¬ 
ince of today. Given the stamp of approval by a competent 
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critic, declared'by him to be'an “important and authoritative 
work on the subject’’, the study now published under the title 
.“Fifty Years on the’Saskatchewan” should commend itself to 
all members of historical societies. Not only that, it should 
commend the work of the Canadian North-West Society to CA'ery 
resident of Saskatchewan who loves his homeland and particu¬ 
larly to those who. revere the memory of those hardy pioneers 
who built so solidly the foundations upon which the province 
of today is erected. The Saskatchewan Government, ’^appreci¬ 
ative of the work of the Society and in endorsation of it, is as¬ 
sisting in the publication of this booklet. 

- . ' • JAMES G. GARDINER. 
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THE TBAJL FROM ENGLAND TO RED PHEASANT’S 
RESERVE, BATTLE RIVER 1876-1878 

The Start — Manitoba — Pioneering—Off to the North-West — 
Battleford—Red Pheasant’s Ttescrve—The Sun Dance. 

THE START— 

The importance of the beginning of any undertaking—of 
the time, the circumstances, and so forth, has been impressed 
on me by a life-long experience; so, that I may rentier this narra¬ 
tive complete and comprehensible, I will commence with a short 
sketch of the events that brought me to the Decision, the Time 
and the Place and rendered all that followed possible. 

I was born in England—on Tyneside—of a family in'good 
circumstancee, sea-faring for many generations, anti received 
a fair, indeed I may say a superior education, since it was in¬ 
tended I should learn Civil Engineering and was prepared 
accordingly. 

It came to pass, however, when I was about eighteen years 
of age, that a connection of mine—a cousin—becoming engaged 
to be married, and seeing no suitable prospects open^tp him in 
England, determined to break, the strings that bound him to 
the cut-and-dried and unpromising life in the Old Land, and 
try his fortune in some newer country. His family had of late 
years suffered severe reverses, and his parents had not long sur¬ 
vived the changed conditions, so that he and his brother had 
none of the ties that make emigration a serioars matter to the 
average person, and cause thoughtful weighing of “the ills we 
have” against those we “know not of”. He chose the logical 
course. First, he thought of going to the Fiji Islands, which 
had been recently annexed. Some trivial thing, however, turned 
his attention to Canada, and more for the sake of adventure 
than anything else, and because he desired a compaiiidh','"I 
agreed to join him. Before we were readj’ to start, a third lined 
up with us, and, it having fortunately occurred to us that we 
had a slight acquaintance with a young fellow supposed to be 
settled in Manitoba, we unanimously chose that province for 
our objective. 

This idea of mine ran directly counter to the views my par¬ 
ents had fondly entertained as to my future, and they did every¬ 
thing to discourage the enterprise. Everything was against it 
—^nothing was for it; not a single argument supported it. Ob¬ 
stinacy and confidence in myself were always said to be my dis- 
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tinguishing characteristics, and my father finallj^ relented to. 
the extent of providing funds little more than sufficient to carry 
me to my destination, hoping thereby that I would quickly be-" 
come disillusioned, and be ready enough to return home. My 
excuse is that I was young and foolish, and it was so written 
in the book of fate. 

Once decided, we wasted no time. We booked our i^assage 
by the “Allan Line”, and, since we had determined on a strict¬ 
ly economical programme, took second class tickets—intei’medi- 
ate, it was called at that time. This was early in the spring of 
1876. Our equipment was quickly got together, and included 
everything our imagination or reading suggested might come 
in useful, and it is unnecessary to say that rifles and revolvers 
and shotguns and bowie knives were not omitted. We were 
bound for a wildeimess, and though my companions intended 
to “settle”, game must be plentiful, and its pursuit provided 
for. Clothes, too, for Canada was a cold country, we took in 
great store. 

We journeyed to Liverpool, and went on board the “Poly¬ 
nesian”. We were “emigrants” and tried to live up to the part, 
but the inspection of our quarters brought to our notice A'arious 
unplea.sant conditions that had not occurred to us when we made 
up our minds to rough it. Eventually, we reconsidered the 
question, and resolved that, while very, careful expenditure 
was both salutory and necessary for people in our situation, yet 
we must draw the line somewhere, and even economy warrant¬ 
ed our giving two pounds each to two petty officers for the use 
of their cabin. These philanthropists also introduced us to 
somebody from the cook’s department, who, for the considera¬ 
tion of a further two pounds each, undertook to provide us with 
cabin fare throughout the journey. 

We were fourteen days between Liverpool and Quebec 
owing to trouble with an ice field, so, as it happened, we got 
value for our money. I may state, by the way, that what im¬ 
pressed me most during the sea voyage was the amount of food 
thrown overboard, and the cheapness of tobacco; the first ac¬ 
counted for by the low prices in Canada, where all .supplies 
were bought, and the second owing to getting it out of Bond, 
duty free. I was not seasick during the voyage and enjoyed the 
trip immensely. Yet I could not forget the misery of those 
less fortunate; how they sprawled in every direction on the 
decks, not caring whether they lived or died. 

But, for them as for us the voyage came to an end, and 
we landed at Quebec. We tarried^ there just long enough to 
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ascertain M’hether it were true that in the saloons one was per- 
fecth' free to fill one’s glass with as much whiskey as it would 
hold for no greater a price than a small dose would cost. It 
was incomprehensible, but it was a fact. We were booked right 
through to Manitoba, and having committed ourselves to the 
charge of the corporation who undertook the job, the exigencies 
of oiu- contract and the inexorable train hurried us off—and on 
—so that we/jrushed when we fain would have tarried, and saw 
nothing but scenery till we came to Sarnia, where we had to 
trans-ship to boat for the passage of fhe Great Lakes to Duluth. 
The line ran through a wooded wilderness for the most part, 
with an embryo city here and there, and everywhere a most de¬ 
pressing sameness, and a perpetual and monotonous chorus of 
frogs. Fnder the guidance of the well informed, we had laid in 
quite a store of eatables for the train journey—for it was an 
immigrant train—with which we amused ourselves during the 
long ride, yet we were quite ready for a good meal at the peri-, ^ 
odieal stopping places along the road. We were young, and 
English, and just through a sea voyage. 


A further proof that we were what, in ,the West are called 
“easy marks’’, was given at Sarnia, where we were again held 
up, and got better berths and improved service for a consider¬ 
ation. But fortune stood behind us still, for when we came 
almost in sight of Duluth, the boat, which was the first of the 
season, remained icebound with the shore on the near horizon, 
for ten days, so that, though we had to put up with reduced 
rations at the last, the steamboat company did not make very 
much out of us.: 


When the question of food became of consequence, the 
skipper talked of sending a party to the .shore, apparently with 
the idea A lightening the demands on the commissariat, it was 
headed by one of the mates, and as I was dying for something 
to put a little variety into living, I volunteered to join the 
partju A stern wind for many days h|;d drifted all the ice to 
the west end of the lake; this froze efjeh night quite hard; the 
shore was reckoned about ten miles distant, and could be reached 
in a day. Every man carried a short board, for pa.ssing places 
■where the ice was soft, and a start was made early in the morn¬ 
ing. I entered on the undertaking with the light heaid of the 
ignorant, and during that awful journey, I often wished I had 
left well enough alone. The shore was twenty miles or more 
instead of the estimated ten, and it took forty-eight hours to 
make the land. Also it was a very sorry party that made it, a 
wet, a hungry and a miserable party. On the fourteenth day of 
the trip, the ■\vest wind blew clear a passage and the boat came 
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to Duluth, which was then a mere outpost of civilisation. Here, 
was not much of interest, except that it gave us our first illus¬ 
tration of Avhat is to be contended with in man’s effort to sub¬ 
due nature, and found a city in the wilds. Thunder Bay, w'e 
had seen, but that assemblage of huts showed no sign of ambi¬ 
tion. It might always ha%’^e been; it might continue to be, but 
it gave no indication to strangers of any aspiration to greatness. 

At Duluth, we again trans-shipped to make the fourth 
stage of our journey by rail to Fisher’s Landing, on the Red 
Lake River. Here ive traversed a rough, unsettled country, 
gradually changing into docility from rocks and chasms to the 
fertile lands of northern Minnesota. Fisher’s Landing'was well 
named. It consisted of an improviseiS Avharf, and what they 
called a “hotel”. Red Lake River is a tributary of the Red 
River. narroAv and Avinding, commandeered for the time being, 
to connect the end of the rails AA'ith the boat line on Red River. 
While Ave Avaited for the arrival of the boat, a plausible pres¬ 
tidigitator amused his leisure at our .expense, for a couple of 
hours, illustrating the vagaries of the “three card trick”. He 
looked rustic and simple, and handled the cards clumsily, but 
he kncAv a great deal more than we did. It cost us something 
to find that out. Indeed, one of my partners lost all his money 
and his Avatch and chain before his confidence Avaned suffi¬ 
ciently to alloAV himself to be dragged aAvay from such a se¬ 
ductive opportunity. The trip hence to Winnipeg enabled me to 
make the acquaintance of Mfnnqnitesr jsv.ho more than shared 
accommodations Avith us. Asia people they we;.’e not prepossess¬ 
ing; they Avere a ragged,-dirty lot,',.'But time^^s proved their 
Avorth as settlers; they took^up land in Manitoba and haAm since 
fought their peaceful Avay through" despite-’^dnd contumely to 
Avealth and Avhat is called ciAu'lisafibft.'''’' ' 

At this period, Winnipeg, as a city, or indeed .as a tOAvn, 
was not much to speak of. There was practically only the one 
street—Main Street—Avith one or tAvo short offshoots toAvards the 
river, AA'hich winds ,a serpentine course through a long and Avide 
.plain of clay from the Boundary to Lake Winnipeg. The banks 
A'ary in height from twenty feef* doAATi to nothing, and seem 
almost to offer inducements to periodical floods. The streets 
Avere unpaimd, natiA’e mud; like rock when dry, and next to im¬ 
passible when wet. There AA'ere sidewalks of boards for foot 
passengers. I recollect one'occasion, when I had to make mv 
way on foot from the town to the “settlement”. I started .just 
after a thunder shower, and had to take off my shoes and stock¬ 
ings and tramp barefooted. The mud is of a gluey consistencv. 
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and more and more adheres to the boot till lifting the foot means 
lifting pounds of dirt at each step. Though Winnipeg was not 
large, yet it numbered among its prominent citizens some en¬ 
terprising persons. Everybody fastened upon us, t^ ask us 
questions, and to offer us advice, generally wanting to sell us 
something they said we could not do without. One man tried to 
sell me a lot on Main ’Sti’cet for eighty dollars, but it did not 
take much consideration to turn down the proposal. We had no 
other wish than to get to the end of our journey as quickly as 
possible, 'and these solicitous attentions took away any pleas¬ 
ure we might have got by making a stay in Winnipeg. We es¬ 
caped eventually without much damage, and, as the person 
to whom w.e were going, in the first place, livgd on Lalve Winni¬ 
peg, Ave took passage on a .small steamboat that plied on the 
river, and landed at Selkirk. 

At this period, Selkirk was one of those improvised towns 
that mark a step in some corporate undertaking, and was dis¬ 
tinguished only as the stepping off place for the trans-contin¬ 
ental railroad that.was slowly bu-ilding west from Lake Su¬ 
perior. Here, apparently, the modified civilisation of Manitoba 
ended, and we were throAvn on our own-re.sourees if we Avished 
to penetrate further into the country. We Avere still sixty miles 
from our objective, and could get there only by water, so Ave 
hired a “skiff”—a small flat bottomed boat—with a man to 
row it, and embarked on the Red River. The “settlement” (that 
is the Red Ri-rer Settlement) on each side of the river continues 
for six or eight miles beloAV Selkirk, Avhere the banks are too 
low, and the dry land merges into “sAvamp”, Avhich again 
merges into lake. We had left all our baggage behind us at 
Selkirk, and travelled light. It Avas a beautiful day, the river 
Avide, smooth and impressive in its strangeness, and someone 
else Avas doing the AA’ork, so there was nothing to prevent us 
enjoying the -trip, and we reached our destination just as the 
sun Avent doAAm on a day in the beginning of June. 

MANITOBA 

What I expected to find at the end of my journey. I do 
not noAv knoAV, indeed 'I doubt whether I had ever any definite 
ideas on the subject, but I Avell remember that all the pleasant 
feelings produced by the journey were rudely scattered by the 
sight of a man Avith nothing more than underclothes on, coming 
doAvn to the shore to bid us Aveleome. This shock Avas closely 
folloAved by another, Avhen, after the excitement of arrival had 
subsided, and we Avere invited to partake of refreshment—there 
Avas no sugar for the tea. There were minor disappointments 
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between these shocks, for the whole surroundings had such a 
bedraggled, uncared-for-look, that I wished I were safely out 
of it. This might be “settling”, but certainly not the bind one' 
boasts of or is envied. Virgin bush .shut in the “shack” on all, 
sides beyond the little clearing which served for a small garden. 
The soil was waterlogged, being but little above the level of 
the lake: and, so far as I could perceive during my short stay, 
our host was more of a fisherman than farmer, and. lived on 
what he obtained from the water rather than from the earth. 

I had yet to accustom myself to an exclusively fish diet, and I 
was in no mood to start; one of ray companions wms similarly 
minded, so we left the first chance we got, and returned to ‘ ‘ The 
Settlement”. Here, at a boarding house much in vogue at the 
time, kept by a Halfbreed named Bird, we rusticated for the- 
summer. This place was literally a nest of young'Englishmen,, 
fellows who hired with surveyors every summer, and returned . 
to hibernate at this convenient stopping-place when v'ork failed 
them. The Birds wei-c good-natured, easy-going people, and 
their never failing welcome to all, money or no money, had, I 
suspect a good deal, to do with the popularity of the house. 
Here. ])lenty reigned, and their board bills troubled them little. 
They jiaid when they were able, or not at all. 

With one of these soldiers of fortune I had a real taste of 
adventure. The man’s name was Ogilvie, and we were both 
spoiling for something to do, so a visit to our friends at the 
lake pre-sent-ed the appearance of a diversion. Our conveyance 
was a “dug-out”—a tree some eighteen inches thick, and ten 
or twelve feet long, hollowed out, .sharpened at the ends, that 
is, roughly shaped to a boat. A blanket, and a few carrots, 
pulled, as one might say accidentally as we passed through the 
garden to the canoe, was all we took with us, since we e.xpected 
to reach our destination that same night. -Hardly had we start¬ 
ed, when a thunderstorm came up; the rain fell in sheets, till we 
u ere not only wet through, but could hardly bale the water out 
of the canoe fast enough to keep it from sinking. The Red 
River, for twenty miles before it empties into Lake Winnipeg, 
flows through a low, flat country; all that separates the water 
m the river from the water on the land on each side of it- is 
the banks of sand, washed up by the tide, and only a few feet 
wide. The thunderstorm passed on, but the- rain continued to 
pour steadily, so, as we were in constant danger of being 
swamped, we put |o ^hore to await more clement weather. In 
the willows that stu^ijl these sandbanks, we sought shelter, hang¬ 
ing our blanket ovet a stick, roof-wise, to shed the water We 
were soaked; the willows were too small and green to make a 
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fire; so we .crouched on our haunches, silentlj" munched a few 
carrots for pastime, and waited till better weather or daylight 
should come to release us. X[eedless to saj', we did not sleep. At 
break of day, it still rained, and a strong wind from the north 
chilled us to the bones. There was nothing for us but to go on. 
The north wind, in this flat country, turns the tide up the river, 
and it was with infinite difficulty we reached the mouth of J;he 
west channel. The wind had churned the waters of the lake 
up so that it was impossible for negotiation by our little craft, 
so we perforce landed at the last point on the river, to' wait 
till the water should be calm enough to allow us to make the 
remaining few miles of our journey. We finished the carrots 
for supper, and,, after tying the canoe, so that it should not bo 
washed away, slept as best we could under the willow bushes. 
Next, morning, though it had ceased raining, the wind .still- 
raged, and, what was worse, the rising water had so encroached' 
on our little camping place as to leave only room to turn round 
in, and we had to wade out to where our canoe was tied—for¬ 
tunately, well tied—to bring it within roach in ca.se we had to 
use it.' A wind, like this generally continues three days; this 
one -followed the rule; and d.ui'ing our .sojourn on that sand 
bank, we riever got lonely. There was too much to think about. 
On the third day, the wind went donm in the evening, but. as 
the heaving waters of Lake Winnipeg still forbade our taking 
the insual route; as we had eaten nothing for two days; and 
asAve had stayed as long as we wanted to .stay, we launched 
out into the swamp on the land side of the sand-bank, thus, 
partly wading through water two to six feet deep, and partly 
paddling or punting where the grass wa.s not too thick, we 
came safely to firm ground some six or eight miles from our 
starting place. Whence, a short walk brought us to out des¬ 
tination; a shoi't stay sufficed us; and we returned again to The 
Settlement, and to contented comfort. 

About this time, one of my fellow adventurers, converted 
to the idea that pioneering. was devoid of charm, left for the 
State.s^; the other, who had no choice in the matter, picked -out 
a place near the lake as a homestead, and started to work. For 
me, that object had no attraction, .so I stayed in The Settlement, 
hoping for something to do. But, I was a stranger in the coun¬ 
try, and did not know how or where to seek it. 

In those days there was little or no accretion ,to the popu¬ 
lation of Manitoba. The Rebellion was still fresh in people’s 
minds; the country was not advertised; and there was no easy 
way of getting there. The Canadian Government had taken hold 
of the trans-continental railway, and were making very slow 
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progress. A start, but not a very vigorous start, was made after 
the Rebellion, at getting the country surveyed, preparatory to 
settlement, and a number of young adventurers had drifted 
in with surve}"^ parties. But these had no intention of staying, 
they were so-journers merely, and when work stopped, drifted 
again to some other place. That summer, survey work had, for 
some reason or other, been halted and I could find nothing in 
that line to do, while other occupation there was none. I had 
quite a sum of money left yet, so 1 loafed the summer through, 
wearing my heart out in impatient impotence, but, at the same 
time assimilating a fair amount of experience. 

The Red River Settlement of those days was an almost per¬ 
fect Arcady. The land-level as a table on each side of the river 
was parcelled off into narrow strips, a few chains wdde and two 
miles long, so that for sixty miles or so below Winnipeg the 
houses would be about seventy-five or a hundred yards apart. 
This made for sociability, which, under the system of land di¬ 
vision throughout the West, is sadly wanting. Each family 
kept a cow or two, and was therefrom provided with butter, 
cheese, and beef-; shoes, also, by the way, for they tanned their 
own leather. Each family also raised enough wheat for home 
consumption—in favorable j'ears a little more—and there were 
several mills along the river, worked by water. Many families 
kept sheep; carded and spun the wool, and either made clothes 
for themselves or had them made by local artisans. During the 
summer, in ajeisurely manner, they sowed, reaped and made hay 
for the winter’s use. In the fall, they might go down to Lake? 
Winnipeg, and in a week or so, kill their supply of whitefish. 
So, when the short days came, they gave themselves up to en¬ 
joyment—dancing and making merry—till spring and satiation 
made the change to more matter of fact occupations both need¬ 
ful and welcome. A few years before this, annual hunting par¬ 
ties left for the prairie to obtain buffalo meat but the big game 
had retired far to the West now, and was out of reach. The 
people appeared quite contented, because they had the best of 
everything they knew of; and none could acquire much more 
than his neighbor, no matter how thrifty or avaricious. They 
were poor, but only by comparison, and the means of obtaining 
a living always remained to even the laziest, when they should 
be sufficiently chastened by want. They had their virtues, and 
they had their faults, both regulated by surrounding circum¬ 
stances. 

The lower part of the settlement-^that is from Selkirk 
down.stream—was supposed to be an Indian Reserve, but the 
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land, at the time of the appi'opriation had nearly all passed 
bj' purchase into private hands, so that trouble occasionally 
crept in, even here. The Indians were Swampies—a sortrf cr(m 
between Saulteaux and Cree-Northern Indians, fish-e^h^ and 
fur-catehers, hunters and boatmen. These people supptMl the 
Hudson’s Bay Company with crews for their annual summer 
trips. They were sturdy and faithful voyageurs, withoutVmi^ 
taste for an agricultural life. But, the waters teemed withYlsh 
and the woods with fur, and “sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof ’ • 


When immigration crept into the eountr3^, the Halfbreeds 
wilted before it; thej^ could not go the pace. Temptation over¬ 
whelmed them; thej' gradually sold out and took the remnant 
of their possessions to the Saskatchewan Valle}', Where the lure 
of extravagance and dissipation promised to leave them un- 
di.sturbed for a while. 


In the settlement, I remained all summer, paying board at 
the' rate of three dollars a week. The approach of winter, and 
the neeessitj' of thorough!}' re-organising my scale of living, 
led me to determine to spend the idle months down on Lake 
AVinnipeg along with my cousin. He was anxious to get a house 
built, and I was quite willing to help him, since I was thorough¬ 
ly tired of idleness; also, by pooling our resources, Ave could 
put in.the Avinter much more cheaply than each alone. Thither 
accordingly, I went, and, after Ave had obtained a supply of pro- 
A'ision.| and cold weather necessities, started Avork on his house. 


PIONEERING— ' 

AYhile Manitoba is practically a prairie proA'inee, yet there 
are parts of it that are thickly covered Avith bush. Prom the 
Red River, eastward; the Amlley of the Assiniboine, and some 
distance south of that stream; also the northern districts Avere 
eoA'ered Avith dense forests. It Avas on the edge of this bush 
that I received my initiation into the mysteries of pioneering. 
The reason why my cousin had determined on such an unsuit¬ 
able "location, Avhen all the prairie Av’as at his 4'sposal, he could 
never explain, §nd I put it down to the determining influence 
of circumstance. Certain it is that he could never have made a 
farm out of it' but this, at the time, he did not know. A great 
part of the land' was poplar bush, which, at lea.st simplified 
the question of building. 

■ We had to "begin at the beginning, for though he had put 
in the summer right there; there was nothing to show for it. 
Tmfortunately, my cousin had A-ery decided ideas as to the kind 
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of building that would suit him, and those ideas no considera¬ 
tion would induce him to modify. The “shack”, he scorned: 
he had seen too many of them, and knew their inadequacy. He 
wanted a “house”—a dwelling. Logs, there were plenty, right 
on the spot, and we laid out the foundation of a hojw that 
would have taxed the skill of expert builders, whiWneither of 
us knew how to handle an axe. So, it came to {>ags that before 
we hacl the place anyway near ready for occupation, the cold 
weather was upon us. We hastily fitted a small part with a 
tempoirary roof of jmles with a little hay spread over them, and 
just enough dirt over all to keep the hay from blowing away. 
Two cotton sacks served as substitutes for window panes; the' 
chinks between the logs -lyere stopped with wet mud, that 'froze 
as it was thrown; while roughly flattened logs partially floored 
the room and blocked the doorway. We finished up by building 
a fireplace after the fashion of the country as nearly as we could. 
'Ihf fireiuace was decidedly picturesque, but sadly inefficient. 
It was of stone, chinked with mud, while the chimney consisted 
of a framework of four poles set on end on the fireplace and 
fastened into a long square by small sticks a foot long set into 
the poles like the rungs of a ladder and about nine inches apart.- 
■ Oyer these rungs were hung strips of long grass well plastered 
with mud, which served as a groundwork for more mud both 
inside and out. But we were too inexperienced',., and the result 
of our handiwork was a failure. We could cook, our food, but 
if we made enough fire to warm ourselves, the-rcfeimney would 
catch, and the house was in danger. And, do \ what \ve could, 
it became no better. Before the winter was half'.spent, the wind 
had blown all the dirt and grass off the roof, i leaving the bare 
poles as our only protection from the cold and the snow. We 
never took off our clothes all.winter; rvith these we were well 
provided. When we went to bed, we donned'our overcoats; 
when we had sat around the small fire circumstances allowed 
us, till 'we became cold from inaction, we ran about outside till 
circulation was re.stored. This collation of facts may be taken 
without a grain of .salt; nothing is in the slightest exaggerated. 
Take this winter all in all, it was a pretty hard lesson for youths 
as green as we were; but it left no mark, except on our' mem¬ 
ories. We had plenty to eat, and youth and health were on 
our side. 

We had other things to think of beside our hardships. Ah 
epidemic of, .smallpox broke out in an Icelandic settlement a few 
mdes north of as, and we happened to be within the district 
shut off from the outside world. We made no attempt to guard 
ourselves from’contagion, indeed we helped to nurse the sick. 
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and were in and out of the infected houses all through the 
visitation, but escaped without harm. 

Our provisions began to run short, and a trip tq the barrier 
—six or eight miles—was necessary in order to obtain a further 
supply. The two of uswalhed to the Post, arriving at dusk, and 
were showm into a “tepee”, ■where we were told we must .spend 
the night. I must explain that this style of tent is warmed by 
a fire built on the ground in the middle, the smoke from which 
is supposed to curl out through an opening in the top, ami, as 
I found out long afterwards, when properly fixed, such a tent 
affords a very comfortable shelter. But neither of us knew 
how to fix it; neither did the officer in charge, and we could 
not get this particular tent to act properly, although we tried 
everjdhing we could think of; nor could we get the smoke to 
go out, either at the top, or anywhere else. Shifting the flaj) 
at the top, which governs the draft, made no difference. We 
would stay inside till we could stay no longer, then, choked 
and blinded with smoke, we would rush out, gasping, into the 
open air. .When we got cold right through, we would try the 
tent again. The quarantine officers had good tents, with stoves, ■ 
but these officials were in a chronic semi-comatose state, from 
continuous overdosing in the “preventative treatment”, and 
no efforts of ours availed to induce them to take pity on us. 
Next morning, my companion was so blind from the effects of 
the smoke, that I had to lead him home at the end of a stick, 

.' and it was some time before he recovered his normal sight. I 
often have thought, in the light of later experience, that it was 
sheer good luck that neither of us was badly frozen, and my 
memories of tlie gentlemen in charge are not at 'nil charitable 
in consequence. 

This was not our sole encounter with the quarantine sta¬ 
tion. Some time afterwards, my partner borrowed a team of 
dogs to go up for provisions. His visit was made the occasion 
of a hot time at the station. It lasted a night and a day. Some¬ 
one. sat down on a red hot stave, and the tent was knocked oVer. 
One man wanted to fly, but he found he could not. When my 
eouski finally got off on the road home, he was so full of medi¬ 
cine that ho dropped off to sleep in the sleigh. He arrived in 
the “middle of the night, singing gaily. I had to help him out of 
the sleigh, he was so stiff. His hands and feet were frozen, 
and I had the job of rubbing them with melting snow until they 
thawed out.” The palms of his hands and the soles of his feet 
peeled off nearly to the bone, so that for some, time I was afraid 
he would be permanently injured, but by spring he was able to 
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walk about, and also to use his hands to a certain extent. The 
experience left serious sears, both physical and mental. It 
taught him a lesson. Apart from the stirring incidents, the 
winter passed in calm but not unpleasant monotony. Stopping 
up holes in the roof; mudding up the chimney after its periodi¬ 
cal burnings, getting wood, melting snow and cooking, prevent¬ 
ed me from “thinking long’-’ as the natives say. 

V 

The man Ogilvie, with whom I was marooned at the mouth 
of the river, had built him a little shack, about six by eight, in 
the bush a few miles from our habitation, and I would fre-. 
quently walk up to see if he were still alive. He had a small 
tin stove, an improvised packing box table, ■ and a bunk of 
poplar poles, and as long as he had enough to eat, he appeared 
perfectly happy. He was Scotch, and evidently well brought 
up; but he had got used to this kind of life, and saw nothing 
unpleasant or incongruous in it. I also did not omit to visit the 
Icelandic settlement., These were people who had been accus¬ 
tomed to hardships, and knew the best ways of alleviating them. 
They had settled on Lake Winnipeg on account of the fish, but, 
to offset this advantage, all their land required clearing, and it 
would take years of hard labor to bring a. decent sized farm 
under cultivation. But the abundance of fish of every kind, 
certainly made things a little easier for them in the beginning. 
The lake was full of fish. A short net set out would more than 
provide for a large family, and in the fall of every year, the 
Settlement people would come down, and in a fortnight or so 
would kill thousands for their winter supply. When the quar¬ 
antine was “lifted” in the spring, I bade “Goodbye” to Lake 
Winnipeg, and never saw it again till forty years had changed 
the place where we Avintered into a gay summer resort, and I 
sought in vain for traces of our short residence. ~ 

IMy objective was Selkirk—-then a small village, but'with 
prospects. It Avas. and still is, on the Avest bank of the Red Riv¬ 
er, about thirty miles doAvn.from Winnipeg, and, now that ac- 
tiA'ities had started on the coming railway, it was enjoying the 
excitement of being the point from which departure Avas made 
for the ever nearing contractor’s'’camps.- The surA'eyed line ran 
through endle.ss bush punctuated hy muskeg and rocks from 
the river eastAvard, and progress was slow. I had no money left, 
and had made up my mind to take'the first job that should 
offer, eA-en though it .should be “section” work. And. such a 
job Amry nearly fell,to my lot. I chanced to get in touch with a 
man who was starting out east—the camp was fiftv miles off as 
yet—the next day at noon. This left me just tAventy-four hours 
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to bring up my little luggage from the hoarding place. I made 
the time, all right, but the party had already crossed the river 
and was out of sight when I arrived, and my life was deflected 
into other channels. In my search for other employment, 1 
dropped into a store, and got into talk with the man who kept 
it. He- mentioned that there was a school vacant a few miles 
down the river, and that if I could get a permit from the i\Iin- 
ister of Education, it would be no hard matter for me to get 
the appointment. After an interview with one of the trustee.s, 

I made my way to Winnipeg and succeeded in satisfying the 
authorities as to my qualifications, which, though English, were 
satisfactory. The Ins^jeetor of Schools gave me a permit, and 
I was installed in St. Peter’s as teacher. This was on the Re¬ 
serve and the teacher’s salary was supplemented by a Govern¬ 
ment grant, on account of the Indiana children attending. Those 
who were not in the treaty, were almost ^as poor as the Swamp- 
ies, and had great difficulty in raising their quota of the teach¬ 
er’s salary, so that the Government grant was all that one could 
be sure of. Here, I put in a year and a half, boarding with one 
of the people and living on a diet of fish, bannock and tea. The 
whole settlement lived on the same plane, and there was little 
•choice. The river teemed with fish; sturgeon, catfish, sunfish, 
whitefish, and gold eyes, all the choicest of them specie.s. The 
mode of catching’Ocat fish was novel.to me. Two TOng sticks are 
stuck down into the mud, one close to shore, the other far put 
in the water. Between these two poles a line, is stretched,' to 
which, every few feet, are hung short lines, weighted and bait¬ 
ed. A small bell is fastened to the top of the pole furthest out. 
When the bell, tinkles, the fisherman goes out in his skiff, and 
unhooks the .catfish, and brings it to shore after baiting afresh 
• the line. Should the fisherman not be hungry, he will visit the 
line only twice a day. The Red River catfish, except that it is 
a little too fat, is most delicious eating. 

Teaching school, I regarded only as a makeshift, and good 
only so far as it might lead to something more stable, and 
with a' brighter prospective—in short, till something should 
turn up. So, when I fell in with a couple of Halfbreeds who 
were about to start for the North-West, I was quite ready for a 
change, which, at least promised uncommon experience, if not • 
adventure. ' My cousin had by this time got married, and dis¬ 
gusted, with roughing it ,on an unjjromising homestead, had got 
a school further up the settlement, and was earning a decent 
living. He afterwards became connected with St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, where he held a position till the end of h|s life. I never 
saw him again. ' , 
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OFF TO THE NORTH-WEST 

I came, to terms with the leader of the party, and lost no 
time in getting ready to make the trip in their company. The 
party consisted of two elderly men, one young fellow about my 
own age, and a M'oman, the wife of the leader. This man had 
made the trip the year before, and was therefore conversant 
with the road. He was taking out some goods to trade with the 
Indians. During my sojourn in Red River, mostly among 
Swampies, I had necessarily seen a good deal of the aborigines, 
but nearly all spoke English, and were anything but what my 
imagination had conjured up as characteristic savages. Gener¬ 
ations of contact with Hudson’s Bay officials had civilised them 
as far as they could be civilised. Even tjiose I had seen down 
on the lake were quite mild and friendly^! Out West, where I 
was going, I would see the savage in his nhtive lair, and could 
judge whether the tales I had read and heard--had any truth 
in them. 

Starting took some time. With four carts drawn by ponies, 
loaded up ready for departure, we lay just outside the city of 
Winnipeg for six weeks, waiting till these two vojmgeurs should 
be sober enough to face a six hundred mile journey with only 
one five gallon keg of whiskey. Ever they would make arrange¬ 
ments for leaving, and ever the lure of the city would prove 
too strong for them. The woman was as bad as the men. I must 
except the young man; he was as anxious to get off as I was, 
and as thoroughly disgusted. Neither of us drank, so that was 
denied us as refuge. ■ 

Eventually, at a time when they were too overcome to real¬ 
ise what was'doing, we hitched up, and “hit the trail”. Inter¬ 
mittent application to the keg kept their minds from dwelling 
on what they Avere leaving .behind- till we were too far on the 
road to go back, and, Avhen the keg v'as found to be dry, they 
settled doAvn to travelling, and proved themselves to be good, 
companionable fellows, never doAvneast Avhen trouble was cUt 
countered, but full of expedients for all imaginable difficulties. 

The level land of Manitoba extends about sixty miles to 
the AvestAvard of The Portage. Just before we commenced to 
mount to the first plateau, our way lay through Ioav, almost 
SAA-ampy land, a district which made an indelible mark on my 
mind by reason of the myriads of mosquitoes we encountered 
there. Their numbers were beyond belief. Round our little 
camp-fire of an cA’ening, Ave could scoop them up in handfuls; 
no sleep Avas possible in the circumsitances under Avhich we 
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tra%'elled; the horses nearly went crazy, and gave us a lot of 
trouble to find in the morning, though they were always 
hobbled by tying together the two front feet, and had what 
amelioration a^dense smoke could'give them. Near Birtle or 
Bird-tail Creek we passed the last settler’s house. He must 
have been.a man with a great deal of faith in tlie future, for 
his only means of communication with the outside world was 
through occasional travellers or a hundred mile journey. The 
road was merely a cart trail worn by the horses and cart-wheels • 
that continuously made, their way, summer after summer, be¬ 
tween Winnipeg and Edmonton. All streams had to be forded, 
and tremendous ravines negotiated, down and up, till we came 
near Qu’Appelle, where the last hardwood tree and the short 
prairie grass told us we had reached the plateau that stretches 
to the foot-hiUs of the Kocby Mountains. 

It has always seemed to me a misnomer to apply the word 
prairies to the bare country of the North-West. The Indians 
call it “the bare land”—the barrens would be a more appro¬ 
priate designation. The> grass is very short, owing to the limited 
rain-fall, and there is not a little danger of dying of thirst if 
the traveller be unacquainted with regular watering places. 
It is desolate, bleak and inhospitable. 

The next time W'e saw residents was at the Indian Reserve 
of Touchwood Hills. A number of Indians were gathered at 
the Hudson’s Bay, Company’s store there,'and treated me to 
my first sight of the wild aborigines of the West. They were 
wild enough, dressed in every imaginable style, and noticeable 
for incongruity and truculence. Tlie chief wore an old pot-hat 
with two scarlet pom-poms stuck on either side, a long coat, 
shirt, and breech-clout. Most of his followers had little more 
than a blanket, gaudy as possible, breech-clout and leggings 
made out of a discarded blanket. All wore moccasins. They 
werel as impudent as picturesque. Most were on horseback, and 
the amusement that afforded great fun was riding full tilt at 
a person, as though to ride him down, but checking the horse in 
time to avoid an accident. It was great fun for the crowd to 
witness the fright of the, victim of this triclc, as he scurried 
away. , 

Our road ran through, the Reserve, and swept down through 
the Great Salt Plain. Flat, low and barren, with spots here 
and there white with mineral salts, 'this stretched for forty 
miles without vyater fit to drink. Its deposits are what is 
termed “alkali” land. It is not really alkali that has impreg- 
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nated the soil to its detriment, but here and there all over the 
plains, is sulphate of soda—when crystallised, Glauber’s Salts. 
Where it is found, the soil, is white and bare—nothing -will 
grow. Many lakes are covered with the crystals two or three 
feet deep, and inyariably the water found in the permanent 
lakes on the plains is unfit for use. We got safely across this 
unwholesome region, and. passed the Government telegraph of¬ 
fice at Humboldt into the rolling lands that extend to the South 
Saskatchewan. There are several crossings of this' river. That 
which we made for was called “Gabriel’s Crossing.” For many 
miles along the South Branch; as it is called, the land is settled 
bj: Halfbreeds, refugees from Red River, fugitives before the 
encroaching white man, with his ordinances and tiis regulations, 
his restlessness, his sophistications arid his temptations. These 
peojde had realised their inability to cope with coming condi¬ 
tions, and had launched out into the wilderness, asking only to 
be let alone, and live their own life in their own way. Into the 
lower end of this settlement we came at Gabriel’s Crossing. 
Here jvas a ferrj-; a novel one to me. It was a good-sized scow, 
with two big oars, for it had to be rowed across, backward arid 
forward, bj' those who used it. In order to reach the proper 
landing place and counterbalance the force of the current,- the 
scow had to be towed up stream a good way before each passage. 
This was done by tying the ferry rope to a horse’s tail, and driv¬ 
ing him up the river, while a man on the scow poled the vessel 
off the bank. It was a long, tedious job, but was finally ac¬ 
complished. The person who ovmed the scow probably made an 
appreciable addition to his income by the fees he earned in this 
way. 


From the South Saskatchewan, westward, the land is level 
for fifty miles, cut up only by buffalo runs, made by countless 
numbers when moving from place to place, the deepest lead¬ 
ing to the river. No better testimony to their immense num¬ 
bers IS needed than these runs, often a foot deep. One misad- 
veriture we had was ^ more laughable' than awkward.. On this 
most trails—the watering places are to either side 
ot the road,, and the traveller must turn in to them. It is gener- 
all.v advisable, when unhitching, to keep the front of the cart 
facing in the right-direction. Once, along the road, we failed 
to do this, and, the.next morning being cloudy, we journeyed 
quite a distance on our back trail, before we discovered our 
error We were careful not to repeat it. Crossing the preeipi- 
tous .Eagle Creek, we wound our way to the south of the Eagle 
Hills, a longer route, but preferable to the river road bv reason 
of the number of difficult creeks to be there encountered. ^ 
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We had now been about six weeks on the trip, and the 
weather showed signs of breaking, so we were glad when we 
came upon a collection of shacks, which our leader said be¬ 
longed to the Red Pheasant Indians, who, that fall had been 
installed on a Reserve. He had some aequaintanc with a few 
of them, from his former residence in the district, and we were 
glad of a few days’ rest for' ourselves and the horses. This so¬ 
journ was forced upon us, because there was a foot of snow on 
the ground when we’ woke up next morning. Also there was 
.something else that interfered with our immediate departure; 
one of our horses had a great part of his thigh eaten off by a 
wolf during the night, and we had to bargain with the Indians 
for another one to replace it. This attack by a woK is not un¬ 
common,. the Indians informed us, especially when the animal 
attacked is worn both in spirit and body with unremitting la¬ 
bor. A horse in good condition would never allow a beast of 
prey to approach to dangerous proximity. 

We stayed three days on the Reserve, and I poked about 
among the ho.uses and people, in search of the peculiar and the 
interesting. But there is nothiug that immediately appeals to 
either the mind or the imagination in the average, ordinary 
Indian in his average, ordinary home, and I had no premoni¬ 
tion that I- should, for years, be intimately associated with these 
same unprepossessing people. 

The snow melted^^ and on the fourth morning we started 
on the last lap of our ^ix hundred mile journey. Our way led 
through a hilly country of park-like appearance; bluffs and 
prairie with luxuriant grass, studded here and there ^yith gem¬ 
like lakes and ponds that swarmed with wild fowl, which 
formed a ndost welcome addition to our homely bill, of fare, Mr 
our larder was getting low. The young fellow and I Had walked 
every step of the way, and many steps to either side, each time 
we camped, hunting the horses who took all-their pleasure in 
not being found. Our appetites were enormous and hard to 
satisfy, while the food was plain even to bareness, and unvaried 
at that. Two of us, therefore hailed the approaching end of 
bur journey with delight. Once, during the latter part of our 
trip, I found a small sheet of “dry meat’’ on the road. It was 
, almost like a. piece of leather, and did not look appetizing, in 
the least, but it served me to munch for many a mile. This 
comestible, if it be not expedient to. crisp it on a fire—^^vhen 
• it is much improved—rmust simply be gnawed like a piece of 
raw hide. But it proved comforting to me. 
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BATTLEFORD— 

On the sixth of October, 1878 we wound our way down 
the hill into the flats of Battle River, crossed at the ford, near 
the Hudson’s Bay store, and camped on the other side, which 
promised better feed for the horses. 

Battleford was at that time, the Capital of the North-West 
Territories; Portage La Prairie was the last little aggregation 
of houses between Winnipeg and the Rockies; all west of the 
Portage was a wilderness. The projected line of the trans¬ 
continental railway had been surveyed, and the telegraph wires 
strung as far as Edmonton—at that period no more than a trad¬ 
ing post of the “Company’'”. 

The summer before our arrival, gangs of men had been 
at work putting up buildings, making the wilderness echo to 
the hammer and the saw. A residence for the Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor had been completed: a Judge’s house; a Land Titles office 
and a house for the Registrar; these and other buildings had 
been erected on the bank above the south side of the river a 
short distance west of its junction with the North Saskatche¬ 
wan, while on the plain between the rivers, as a better strategic 
position, extensive barracks for the Mounted.,Police occupied 
a pictiu-esque and prominent place. A number of log shacks, 
big enough to hold a bed, a packing-ease or two, and a mud 
fireplace, had been thrown up, as it were, on the south flat, to 
aeeomniodate the semi-permanent native population arid the 
employees of the two stores—the Hudson’s Bay Co., and "a 
trader named Mahoney. A newspaper plant had but just ar¬ 
rived and the “columns” of the “Saskatchewan Herald” re¬ 
corded, and, to a certain extent perpetuated the news of the 
West. 

The country to which I had come differed greatly from 
Manitoba. There, the land is almost dead level, inclining to 
swamp. Sixty miles pr so west of Winnipeg, the country rises, 
not into hills, but into plateaus, which, though diversified by 
ranges of hills, is. more or less level, with a gradual elevation 
westward, and dry and treeless. Water is so scarce that miss¬ 
ing a water-hole, from ignorance or carelessness, means con¬ 
siderable inconvenience, if not something wor.se. Fuel for cook¬ 
ing is generally carried from where it can be found, and one 
may travel hundreds of miles and not find wood enough to 
warm one’s .self with. Besides the Indians, there were th”e na¬ 
tive Halfbreeds, people ousted from Red River bv civilisation, 
hardy, and mostly inclining to the Indian mode'M life. They 
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used as their languages Cree, French, and English, in the order 
named; often a gibberish between the first two. They were 
wild, daring, but rather unreliable; easy-going,^hospitable, arid 
good, natured. They ivere, in fact, the outcome of -their sur¬ 
roundings. AU their wrestlings with Nature-had taught .them 
the uncertainty of mundane affairs, even of life and death, so 
they made the most of the present. They had learned from' 

, experience that they were liable^ on ocgasion to need help, and 
they were awake to the duty of giving it... They had their faults, 
but these were not of the grosser.'kind, nor-such as could ever 
dim the, remembrance of their' kind hearts and simple ways.* 
I was necessarily thrown much among these 'p®>pi?;’ and be¬ 
came intimately acquainted with .their dispositions and ways. 
The Bnglish-spt^king variety were really Scotch,', and differed 
from the French, in being more .staid, and Amenable to civilisa¬ 
tion, as the English know jt. • ' ' ' • ' 

Glorious weather followed our arrival—Beautifully clear 
and sun-shiny daj's, with cool nights, so, while we camped in 
the “flats”, and enjoyed the-'klolce far niente” after our long 
walk, I followed the bent of an enquiring mind which, promp.ted 
me to go in search of information. Everything was new to 
me and- correspondingly interesting.- 

The rivers of the North-West .'are'mostly little’trieklets 
meandering down the country jbetween'banks, high nut of all 
proportion to their volume—eha.sms, that would' accommodate 
some of the most-mighty streams of the world. The Rattle is no 
exception to this rule, for, though it ranks only as a brook' its 
banks are as high as those of the, Saskatchewan. The southern 
.sides, or slopes are more or less clothed with trees, or scrub of 
some kind, while the northern, exposed to the sun, are bare, 
almost of gra.ss.'■ 

The Battle River—the name given it by the Indians—gets 
its name from having been, for unnumbered years, the fight¬ 
ing ground of the vax’ious tribes. It formed the border betwee'h 
the hush countxy and the plains; north of that line the Crees 
and Stonies were dominant, while the southern region, the 
tribes of the Blackfoot alliance claimed as their own. 

In Battleford—at that time the Capital of the North-West 
Territories, the shacks built by the inhabitants for shelter, were 
of the most primitive character. Round logs not very large, 
fitted together in square form bj' notches at the corners and 
built iip, perhaps seven or eight feet high; a' square hole at 
the side filled by a cotton sack, or a piece of thin raw-hide, to 
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serve as a windo-w; another, and bigger hole fitted with a frame 
covered with raw-hide rougihly, to use as a door, and meant to 
keep out the weather, not intruders—this is a.fair description 
of- the average dwelling. This ingenious combination all re¬ 
sulted' from the contact of, versatile minds with a dearth of 
lumber and glass, and hardware. The ground was the floor, 
and it soon became hard packed, while a mud chimney brought 
the structure to the stage of a completed residence. 

, . The furnishings were as elemental as the building. A pack¬ 
ing case or two, if they could be obtained, would be called table, 
seats, or cupboard, and probably, a bunk would be made out of 
small round poplar poles. 

The 'Hudson’s Bay had a post, while two private traders 
kept store, so that aU kinds of luxuries, such as sugar, tea, mo¬ 
lasses and coal oil, could be obtained by those who had the means 
,of buying. Trade, however, went a very short distance beyond 


A few Indians, of the Cree and Stoney tribes, with their 
leather tents, added a picturesque element, and fed my curi¬ 
osity, as well as taking up a good deal of my time, by constrain-^ 
ing me to persistent and detailed investigation. The Red River 
people had jokingly warned me of the danger of getting scalped, 
but the few specimens I now saw, did hot seem to be in any 
way dangerous. 


The principal—^nay, only—article of diet, was 'pemmican, 
with small rations of potatoes. Flour was eight dollars a-sack, 
upwards—too dear for thoughtless, consumption, while meat, 
that is buffalo meat, wo\ild not be 'available till winter. Now,, 
while pemmiean is no doubt a veiy valuable article, for staying 
the pangs of hunger, it takes long experimenting till one gets 
aecusfomed to it. It is satisfying and goes a long way as food, 
but that, is all. A variation Of the usual pemmiean, in which 
dried Saskatoon berries are mixed, is a good deal more tasty, 
and acceptable as an article of diet. 

For a few days, and while I was investigating the employ¬ 
ment situation, I stayed with the editor of the “Herald”, an 
Ontario gentleman of the old school, a practical! newspaper man, 
courteous, kind and well informed. He appeared to have some 
acquaintance with everybody in the East. Name a. person, and 
he would immediately proceed to give the person’s history, that 
of all his family, and where his father farmed, with every fam¬ 
ily detail. And it was not merely talk; he knew. I had the pleas- 
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ure of Ms intimate acquaintance for many years after this, and 
ever found him replete with interesting infoi-mation. 

As for the employment that I was anxious to find, I met 
with disappointment. -Work had been going on during the 
summer at the government buildings, but they were practically 
finished,; and activity of every kind/was most conspicuous by its 
absence. There were, quite a number of people, but they seemed 
to get along without work. This, I had not experience enough 
to be able to do. The leader of the party with whom I had, 
made the journey up to the West had been in the employ of the 
Church of England mission the previous summer, and through 
Mm I'came in contact with the Eeverend John Mackay, a pio¬ 
neer of the Protestant Church in the country. He was estab- 
lisMrig a imssion on one of the Reserves that had, that summer 
been laid.out for the Indians; winter was fast approacMng, 
with no otlter prospect in sight, so I hired with him. He was, 
at the t,im§'finishing off a residence for Mmself, for he was 
hot above working at whatever his hands found to do, and, I 
may say, set an example not only in that respect, but in every 
other, that it is a pity all of 'Ms cloth have not followed. He was 
hctive, zealous, and yet broadminded, never sparing of himself 
where duty called, and undaunted and undeterred by difficul¬ 
ties and hardships that the general run of missionary skilfully 
evades. . ' . 

That year—1878—^the band, called after their chief. Red 
Pheasant, partly under the ihfldence of Mr. Mackay, and partly 
because buffalo were rapidly getting scarcer, determined to 
accept the offer contained in the treaty and settle on land, sur¬ 
veyed out .for them by the government. The authorities, in order 
to minimise the dangers that might be anticipated .from the 
-proximity to whaf we call civilisation, stipulated that the Re¬ 
serve must be at' least twenty miles from what was the Capital 
of the Territories, so the Indians had chosen the southern slope 
of the Eagle iffills as their, permanent location. With two com¬ 
panions, therefbre, I went out to the Reserve. The person in 
charge was a Mr. Clarke, who being a farmer’s son, and having 
a practical knowledge of agriculture, had been sent out by the 
. Church Missionary Society for the purpose of inducting the In- 
. diahs into the mvsterj,es of their new mode of life. ‘The other 
man was named McLean, a Scotchman, and a carpenter. Shortly 
afterwards Edward Thomas, one of my fellow Argonauts, came 
out to help us finish off. ' . . 

' r had Mi'ed as .tyhool teacher, but we had first to erect a 
dwelling, and stable. Logs were cut and hauled out of the bush 
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t|;after being flattened on two opposite sides. These "were dove- • 
tailed into each other at the corners; poles were cut for the roof 
and after being peeled, were so placed ^s to form a basis for 
the grass thatch that used to take the place of shingles in those 
days. Holes'for the door and windows'were sawn Snd>±he re- 
“■spective utilities fitted therein. The floor and ceiling were of 
boards rip-sawed'by ourselves. Finally, the chinks between the 
logs were filled with mud, and the whole whitewashed without 
and within. ‘ ' ' 

These processes were duplicated in putting up a school- 
house. We had a long job, and winter was half through by the 
time the buildings.were ready to use but I got a great deal of' 
experience. The finished houses had, quite a respectable appear¬ 
ance, and furnished a good, example to the Indians. Our house, 
however, was cold, I slept upstairs, under the roof, and there 
was always frost on our blankets in the morning during the 
bitter weather. 

The Indian dwellings, on,the other hand, were quite warm. 
They were low and rough, in fact, neither' anxiety not effort 
had been expended on their appearance, while, with us, looks 
went a long way. They had big mud fire-places,' which threw' 
out tremendous heat, and fire was kept going in them, night 
and day. Indians seem never to be all asleep. Their mode of 
living, and scanty apparel made it absolutely necessary to have 
some place to relax in—^to soak in the heat,- after the vast ex¬ 
penditure of energy that it costs to resist the extreme cold. 

RED PEE AS ANT’S, RESERVE— 

The Indians’ idea, in their choice of this place, wus that 
the location was handy to the plains, for hunting; was good for 
mixed farming; and was as near as they would be allowed to 
get to, the town. In" reality, buffalo hunting was at an end when 
they took up the land; the soil and the conformation of the 
country almost precluded farmingi—except stock-farming—and 
the towm never became of -sufficient importance to influence 
their future in any way. It is a rough country; broken by lakes, 
by swmmps, and by hills; pretty but impracticable. • 

The Reserve wms six miles square—for about a hundred and 
fifty people,'being apportioned to their number, but Indians 
are- gregarious in the extreme, the shacks being all together 
in groups to preserve the distinction of families.. The men wore 
the “breech-clout”—ge.nerally a strip of blanket—^leggings of. 
•the same, with a fringe of narrow' cuttings flopping from right, 
and left; a cotton shirt, or no shirt at all, with the blanket 
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over all. The women,,were clothed in a print or “stroud” dress 
wjfen a loose hlouseHike garment above, ‘leggings nicely beaded, 
“fied just below the knees, and blanket. ,^11 wore moccasins of 
home tanned, buffalo bide, with either a* wisp of grass in the 
bottom, to keep the sole -off the cold ,sjaow,- or a piece of sacking 
or rag used as a sock. 

The winter passed quietly and .quickly when the school was 
ready, by which time I had made acquaintance all round.- Then 
I gave the youngsters- their first lessons in ■ English, in read¬ 
ing, and writing, and in figures. I also taught them the syllabic 
characters to enable them to read and write in their own lan¬ 
guage. These, I had first to learn myself and it helped me great¬ 
ly in assimilating Cree. Taking them aU in all, they were in 
no degree less responsive to instruction than the ordinary run 
of' white children. In my spare moments there was plenty of 
work fixing the inside! of’flie^d^llihg house. 

The Indians also ^put in a qmet time. Parties made trips 
but to the plains after meat and, though buffalo were reported 
scarce,. they secured enough to eat. Eats were plentiful and 
rabbits, but none of them had shot guns, nor did they know 
how to hunt any other game than the buffalo. For dive^jsioh,’ 
they had'the inevitable “tea dance” given .in house after house, 
night after night; “no sleep till morn” literally, for the “tom- 
,tom” murdered sleep. At first, when they Avere new to me, I at¬ 
tended one.Ar two of these festive gatherings, but could' divine 
no attraction in, them, except for what I could-there learn. 

Tea is brewed „in an immense kettle, as'strong as circum- 
stmces warrant, andpainkiller or in default of that lux¬ 
ury, chewing tobacco, stirred thoroughly through it. This con- 
.cbetion is handed round to the company in the cups with AA-hich 
-each comes proAuded. This dance, the white men call “The Tea 
Dance”; the Crees—“Kees-kway-payth-tah-Avin”. It has noth-.’ 
ing particularly reprehensible about it for an orgy. The par¬ 
ticipants sit round the inside of the tent or house—male on one 
side, and female on the other. A drum, or something to serve 
instead, beep time; while all hands join in the singing. Any¬ 
one starts a tune, and the rest come in. One after another rises, 
and Avith measured step, moves sideways round. The time is 
three-fourths, and the bodies of the dancers, from the knees up¬ 
wards, are jerked up and doAvn quickly at the second beat, at 
the same' time taking a step sideways. There are numerous 
tunes, aU in a minor bey. I found it almost impossible to master 
these, never getting more than one or two, they were so weird 
and unnatural, but, even to my prejudiced ear, they were not 
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de^itute of harmony and some of dhem I thought quite 
nic& .Many- of these.people had melodious voices and often 
th^ were words sung to the tune. At frequent intervals, they 
iHfmsh themselves with copious draughts of the brew and as 
the stuff possesses authority from the admixture of tobacco or 
painkiller, this, with the heat and excitement, works them up 
to extreme vigor. They get a great deal of satisfaction out bf ity 

An incident occurred that winter, connected with^a"tea , 
dance, which, though tragical, was ii^i-esting as revealing one 
phase of Indian character. A man, who for some re^on did not 
wish his wife to attend the usual tea dance, forbade her to go. 
She disobeyed him, however, and went, leaving him to take 
charge of their two imung children. .The children got restless 
and cried. He went down to the dance and called her home, 
but she would not come. After a, while he went again, calling 
her outside, and remonstrating with her, but she still refused 
to obey. He returned to his shack, took his ofle down, from 
the pegs on which it hung, stretphed himself on their bunk, and 
blew his brains out. It Avas wounded pride at being openly 
flouted by his wifef. 

The Indians placed the fault with the neiv laws. “Ah, 
hitherto”, they said “a man in that position -would have given 
. his wife a whipping, supposing that the fear of chastening had 
not deterred her—and that would have been the end of_ the 
matter. Now that a man could be put in gaol for a necessary 
act of justice, Avomen Avould do AA'hatever they liked”. Several 
of the men 'had tAA-o Avives; one of them had three, but of only 
one of these polygamists did I hear that his tvives quarrelled. 
One Avife insi.sted on having a house separate from the others and 
got it. Each AA'oman brought up her own children. 

We liA-ed, ‘that Avinter. as much as Ave could on meat in one 
form or another. Flour Avas eight dollars a sack of one hundred 
pounds, tea a dollar, and sugar tAventy-five cents a pound, each; 
there were no A^egetables. From the proceeds of their hunting 
expeditions the Indians got a’.sufficient supply of food. Not- 
AA-ithstanding this, their begging gave us infinite annoyance 
and trouble. From their point of vieAV, they were asking noth¬ 
ing more than they we^e prepared to give if they had been in 
our position or if they had possessed anything we wanted. What 
one Indian has, all haA^e. Anyone Avho refuses to subject him¬ 
self to this rule is accounted mean. “He Avants to be the only 
one to survive” they say. We were new to these conditions and 
it took a long time to A^brk us up to breaking this siege of 
begging and shutting doAvn on them, but at length, a* the risk- 
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of falling in their esteem, we were obliged to confess that we 
wgre low enough in the scale of humanity to want to live a little 
better than they did., Once they gof it into their heads that, 
good or bad, we were going to keep to our own way, we had 
no more trouble. We would give to the sick or in case of neces¬ 
sity, but there was nothing for the idle visitor. In order to in¬ 
culcate the doctrine of thrift and ambition, as well as to justify 
our action, ,we had to be eternally preaching the beauty of the 
go^el of selfishness, till, for my part I felt pretty mean. By 
thw spring we had the^band well broken in so that they gave 
us no more bother. Two or three years afterwards, when the 
scarcity of food drove the wandering Indians northward, we 
had a recurrence of the difficulty. The door would be pushed 
open and several truculent looking fellows would file into the 
house and sit down with their rifles between their knees, wait¬ 
ing to be fed. After eating, they would leave at once, but they 
, would sit for hours silently expecting food to be placed before 
them. They had a wild look and at finst bluffed a good many 
meals out of our timidity, but we became aware eventually that 
they were purposely trading on the effect their menacing atti¬ 
tude produced on us, and the day came when we succeeded in 
impressing on them, as we had convinced the others, that we 
were resolved not to keep open house. 

In the spridg of 1879, our Indians received the “assistance” 
cited in the treaty, viz: four oxen, six cows, two plows, with 
spades, hoes and a few garden seeds, and a white man was sent 
to superintend, or help them in putting in their small crop. 
None of the men had ever done a hands turn in their lives be¬ 
fore and the attempt they made was, even to a considerate eye, 
absolutely ludicrous. While one held the plow handles and a 
second sat on the beam, each ox had a driver by its side. The 
oxen were freight animals and plowing, or workingji^ any¬ 
thing in pairs was new to them, as to the men; the; piece of 
ground was plentifully covered with short bruslj and the roots 
kept ^shing the share out of the ground, so thttt the work was 
strenuous enough to require relays of the willing helpers- Avho 
sat in the shade and conned the performance. Bpt the plowing 
was at length finished and the grain sown. At the fencing, the 
women, who were quite handy with the axe, ably supplemented 
the efforts and sustained the reputation of the band in thejr 
first essay at agriculture. The women also put in the garden 
seeds after rooting up the ground with grub-hoes; one by one ■ 
they would drop the tiny seeds with as much care as though 
they were sowing grains of gold. 
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Their spring labors concluded, the overseer left them 
and the band started out on the prairie to hunt buffalo, while 
1 stayed at home tending the little garden and fighting mos¬ 
quitoes. There was more rain than usual that year and flies 
were proportionately numerous and vicious. Buffalo were still 
obtainable at a short distance out from the Reserve and the 
band came home with a fair supply of provisions. With gov¬ 
ernment scythes thej' tried hay-making, but proved too new to 
the job. Their little crop came to nothing, and the winter 
played havoc with ..fheir cattle. It was starvation, but they 
blamed something else. Their cattle were wild, Montana-bred 
and so hard to handle, that there was some excuse for the loss. 

That summer, three small chiefs of the Stonies took up 
land and, for the sake of company, had Reserves laid out ad¬ 
joining Red .Pheasant’s. Moosomin and Thunderchild also went 
on Reserves between the Battle and Saskatchewan Rivers, while 
“Strike-him-on-the-back” settled on the south side of the Battle, 
about twenty miles above town. These Indians all returned 
from the plains to get their treaty. 

In those days, the_ annual treaty payments were made at 
only a few centres of Indian distribution. Of these, Battleford 
was one. Sounding Lake another; so, in June of each year the 
scattered companies of, Indians converged toward one or the 
other of these points. Not only because they would receive the 
annual subsidy of five dollars a head was this a festival. People 
who had not seen each other for twelve months would meet and 
renew, acquaintance. They would feast and dance and amuse 
themselves in their primitive vay, till all their provisions were 
consume^,and they had to disperse to. replenish their larders. 
Strong drink, in those dajrs, they saw only occasionally and it 
had not become a circumstance in their lives; but they could 
dress up in their finery and ride round the country, lording it 
over the few whites that lived in the district. The Indian was 
still of account in his own country. 

Treaty payments were, at first, really run by the Indians. 
If a man said he had ten in his family, there was no one to 
contradict him. Afterwards, as the officials in charge gained 
confidence, the several members of a family had to be produced, 
but the Indiails countered this move by lending each other their 
fathers and mothers, and other relations generally. In this way 
many were paid^ over and over again. 

A.:^ter being paid at Battleford, they'waul(J travel to Sound¬ 
ing Lake, and, under another name, for most of them, have more 
than one 'cognomen, receive ano'ther payment. Placing in- 
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structors on Reserves, and paying each band separately, at home, 
gradually did away with this graft and deprived many smart 
Indians of a good part of their revenue. 

As the money was paid out traders were on hand to secure 
its proper transfer to themselves. For this, very little guile was 
required as the Indians were always ready to exchange that 
which they could not use for something useful and, also, at is 
to be remembered that for years this treaty money was all the . 
money the Indians ever handled. Five dollars a year had to 
buy clothes, tea and tobacco for a year, not to speak of the hun¬ 
dred other things which, though needed, had to be done with¬ 
out. In their old way of living they had managed to' supply 
themselves, but their old way" of living was gone. 

It is safe to say that when the treaty was first made neither 
white man nor Indian ever dfeamed that ^he buffalo would 
disappear overnight, as it were.; All was done on the assumption 
that hunting and farming would go hand in hand till the new 
life was as familiar as the old; when, therefore the whole na¬ 
tive poptdation was suddenly thrown on the government’s 
hands, no provision had beeA'inade for sueh an emergency and 
the assistance doled out was painfully inadequate. For food, 
the Indian had to depend on.government rations, supplemented 
by what they could kill in the way of ducks, chickens or gophers. 
And only a few could use a shotgun. Bearing all these facts 
in mind, it is not difficult to see by how narrow a margin the 
Indian in those days escaped starvation. If they fell sick they 
did not escape. To consumption, the disease of privation, they 
were particularly susceptible. The radical change in surround¬ 
ings, in circumstances, and ip food; the transition from plenty 
to dearth, and from leisure to labor, wrought deadly havoc with 
their seldom robust frames. The winters were especiallj^ hard ■ 
on them. 

In these first years, whUe the Indians were an unknown 
quantity, their peculiar ways, and traditional characteristics 
gave occasion to continual perturbed speculation as to what they 
might do to the unguarded country and the few helpless white 
settlers. Their opportunities were endless, yet crime was rare, 
partly due to their friendly intentions, and partly to their ignor¬ 
ance of personal liability. They thought the murder of a single 
white man would break the truce between the two races and 
that vengeance, 'rather than punishment, would be the re.sult. 
Again they were naturally honest, and, in addition had an un¬ 
speakable dread of gaol and having their heads shorn. Any 
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misdemeanors which called for the intervention of the police 
arose from quarrels with the officials of the Indian Department. 
' The Mounted Police were undoubtedly a fine body of men, well 
trained and officered; versed in all the ways and expedients of 
the country, as well as eminently tactful, but some little part 
of the praise that is lavished on them for the quiet that reigned 
is due to the natives of the country. The Indians were more law- 
abiding than the same number of white men under the same 
circumstances would have been; had it been otherwise, ten times 
the number of police would not have kept them in order. 

This wholesale homesteading of the Indians called for more 
than expedients from the Department, wherefore “instructors” 
were appointed—imported experts from the East—so that the 
best advice might assist the natives in their new venture. These 
were all lumbermen from the Ottawa district and, while they 
knew nothing of the West nor of climatic conditions here, 
neither did anyone else, but they at least knew all there was to 
know about driving men, in addition to being experienced wire 
pullers. 

An instructor and an assistant were accordingly allotted to 
Red Pheasant and the Stonies, putting up their dwelling half 
way between the two villages. The task set the agent and his 
subordinates was to make as good a showing as possible for the 
“assistance” dispensed. The sudden necessity of providing for 
a multitude of their wards had been but remotely anticipated 
by the Department- and the cost had to be kept as low as possible, 
while, at the same time there must be some progress to report 
in justification of the expenditure. This problem naturally 
gave all concerned much anxious thought. To feed the Indians 
outright would involve too much expense, so many expedients 
were tried. The object was to get work of any kind out of the 
Indians and give them as little as possible. At one time they 
were paid at a certain rate for the work they did; again they 
would be rationed while working; or they would be paid in food 
at a certain rate per day; but in no event would the accomplish¬ 
ment compare with the outlay. The fact was that the Indian 
was new to manual labor, and could work only short hours and 
then only in an aimless, inefficient way. Reducing his ration 
did not spur him as effectually as it might'a white man. I have 
seen Red_ Pheasant who never did a stroke in his life till he was 
fifty trying to earn sustenance for his family by cutting cord- 
wood at a dollar a cord. Small game Was fairly plentiful, but the 
men were strangers to the shotgun, and bows and arrows made 
little impression on ducks and geese. So the Indians were in 
danger of starving to death. 
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The Department early recognised the need of some official 
action in meeting cases of sickness and appointed a doctor. This, 
they considered adequate provision, and ‘ ‘ let it go at that ’ But 
the doctor was helpless. Sick people require something more 
than pills. Proper alimentation, hygienic surroundings, decent 
care—all these were wanting, and all the representations that 
the^edical man could safely make failed to stir the authorities 
to action. The Indians, of course, knew nothing of all this; in¬ 
deed, when, one fell sick, they had to be coerced into allowing 
a white doctor to attend them. They accepted sickness as they 
took visitations that they could see no cause for and had much 
more faith in their own medicines and doctors than they had 
in those who held a white man’s diploma. Especially did they 
stick to the idea that serious sicknesses were caused by witch¬ 
craft arid could only be dealt with by counter spells. They could 
recite many confirmatory instances of this and all argument 
fell dead on their minds. But consumption got their medicine 
men guessing. They could do nothing ,vith it. They could pre¬ 
tend to find the deadly messenger and suck it out of the suffer¬ 
er’s chest, but this operation did not lead to the patient’s re¬ 
covery. It was a white man’s disease. That accounted for their 
failure. Nor, indeed cpuld the white doctor do much with it 
either, under the circumstances, so that the white plague took 
a terrible toll, and it was a good many years before the De¬ 
partment dropped its perfunctory attitude towards the sick¬ 
nesses of the Indians, and took adequate measures for dealing 
with them. Today, if an Indian gets seriously ill he or she is 
sent to the hospital and is looked after exactly as a white per¬ 
son would be and the Indians have learned to appreciate this 
attention and acknowledge the white man’s superiority in 
medicine. 

Most of the bodily ills ’that now assailed them were new— 
the result of the radical change in their circiimstances, especi¬ 
ally of food. Unleavened bannock with a modicum of grease 
sat strangely on stomachs accustomed to nothing but animal 
food. The fetid air of their miserable little huts quickl,y affected 
lungs habituated to the fresh breezes of the plains. The ardu¬ 
ous nature of their new life probably had a share also in finish¬ 
ing theni off. All the good workers succumbed to consumption 
while the lazy and indifferent flourished. 

The relations between the Department and the Indian were, 
in the beginning, quite cordial, but when both sides became 
subjecthd to the strain of daily personal contact a gulf gradu¬ 
ally opened. This was the result of their different points of 
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view. The official counte his wards as lazy thriftless; the 
Indian sees nothing but a domineering maste'fivin'^he official. 
There is something in both views but neither will take a single 
step toward bridging the chasm. It may be that now, when 
the rising generation speaks more or less English, they will 
understand each other better. 

THE 8VN DANCE 

Of the customs of these Indians that which struck me as 
excelling in interest was what the white man has called “The 
yun Dance ’ ’. Until the year of the RebfeUion, this was an annu¬ 
al affair, though objected to by the aiithorities, since it brought 
the Indians together, and increased the chances of massed in¬ 
subordination. After the rising was quelled the dance was 
forbidden, ostensibly as cruel, although in answer' to this rea¬ 
son the Indians “cut out’’ everything but the apparently inno¬ 
cent fasting and dancing. At the present day, when under¬ 
taken at all, the ceremony takes place where the unsympathetic 
eye of authority will not be offended. 


An incident connected with the Sun Dance and its rela¬ 
tion to the Department, occurs to me. Some years after the Re¬ 
bellion, I was temporarily in charge of the Reserves of Mooso- 
min and Thunderchild. The latter chief, who had escaped the 
stigma of being a “rebel’’, and was therefore persona grata 
with the Department, was chosen by^ the Indians to negotiate 
permission to hold a Sun Dance. The agent, just at this junc¬ 
ture, was'very anxious that the two bands should buy a stallion 
which some political friends of his wanted to dispose of, so he 
landed at the Reserve one day and called the two chiefs to coun¬ 
cil. The agent told them that they were losing both time and 
opportunity in working with their small ponies. They should 
be bred up and in a few years their horses would be fit to do 
the same work that white men’s horses did. A great chance had 
wme his way and he hastened to lay the proposition before them. 
The stallion could be bought cheap and payment spread over 
a term of years to suit them. Thunderchild saw his time had 
come. He_ replied that he thoroughly agreed with all the agent 
had said’ indeed he would go further and say that it was a pitv 
the Department had not seen fit in the past to put a good stalli¬ 
on on the Reserves. But, there was something infinitelv more 
pressing. Prom time immemorial the Indians had made the 
Sun Dance the principal ceremony in their worship of God. 
The God of the Indian and the God of the white man were one 
and the same, but each race had been taught a different way 
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bf worshipping Him. Could it be right to prevent that wor- 
kiip? Would not the white man incur a serious responsibility 
in hampering it? The agent did not allow him to finish his 
harangue, but said that the Indian Department forbade the 
dances. The chief asked ‘ ‘ why ? ’ ’ and he was told that the cere¬ 
mony included performances that were inhumane and’ indecent 
and that the priests who were trying to turn the Indians into 
Christians- viewed all these pagan rites with intense disapprov¬ 
al. “But” he went on to say, “what he came about was the 
buying of a stallion” and he carefully recapitulated the ad¬ 
vantages the purchase would entail. Thunderchild, after listen¬ 
ing very patiently, replied that he was anxious to help the 
agent and he was sure that if the Indians got leave to hold their 
dance they would be so pleased that they would consei\t to buy 
the stallion at once. Also, that at every Sun Dance he had seen 
priests looking on and he had never heard of their saying a 
word against it. If there were anything bad in the dance, the 
priests would not regard it with lenity, and the agent could 
hardly forbid a performance that even missiona-rie.s counten¬ 
anced. 

The agent, driven into a corner, thought he saw a loophole 
here for peace with honor. He said- that he was sure no priest 
or clergyman could approve of the dances; so sure, that if the 
chief got written approval from both Roman Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant clergymen—and bought the horse—no steps would be 
taken to prevent the dance. The agent thought this would end 
the discussion so far as the dance was concerned, but the diplo¬ 
matic chief turned up next day at the Indian office with letters 
from both clergymen, denying that they saw anything repre¬ 
hensible in the Sun Dance and repudiating the idea that it 
should be stopped on their account. The missionaries did not 
want “to get in wrong” with their charges. So the Indians 
had their dance—and bought the stallion. 

The first summer I pa.ssed on the Reserve the Indians 
after their trip out on the plains for buffalo meat, set out for 
town where all w'ere to gather for treaty payments, and a young 
Indian who had attached himself to me, and whose influence 
was instrumental in keeping me safe when the Rebellion start¬ 
ed, invited me to join the crowd, as there would be an oppdr- 
tunity of witnessing a Sun Dance, I accepted the offer; he 
gave me the visitor’s part of his tent, which was occupied by 
only himself and wife, and treated me to the best he had, with- 
otft expecting anything in return. I saw many Sun Dances 
after that, but none that interested me so greatly. A great 
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crowd had already assembled, and set their leather tents in a 
circle, each band together. They were a wild lot, making night 
hideous—and alarming, with their weird songs and dances. The 
Stonies especially seemed to be hunting for trouble. They Avould 
•go round to the door of every head man and give him an ova¬ 
tion, with vocal and instrumental music and speeches, all very 
, disturbing to the mind of one, who like myself was a stranger 
to it. But the danger was more seeming than real. 

The dance to which the white man has given the name “Sun 
Dance”, was peculiar to the prairie Indians, until it was adopt¬ 
ed, with variations, by the inhabitants of the wooded country 
to the north. It is known among the Crees by a name that means 
“denying one’s self water”, in the same way as fasting means 
denying one’s self food. Also though the Pantheon of the Indi¬ 
an is indiscriminatingly inclusive, the sun seems to have been 
neglected; so, how the Sun Dance acquired its name is a mys¬ 
tery. The booth of the Sun Dance is the temple of the Thun¬ 
der; the dance itself, a locally annual ceremony of supplication 
and thanksgiving. ' 

Certain persons, only, undertake to “make” a dance; those 
whose spiritual acquirements warrant them in assuming the 
great responsibility it entails. They must be males. Until quite 
proficient, the “maker” associates himself with one more expert 
than himself, and the two are named as makers but a single 
individual may do it. Each maker has some side lines more or 
less in ceremonial from the others. 

The dance is projected during the fall or winter months 
previous and is the result of a, promise made in sickness or 
trouble; or, maybe, in endeavor to secure some favor from the 
Powers Unknown. The same idea actuates the dancers. They 
vow to dance for whichever time they choose, one night,, or two 
nights—fasting, or modified fasting, dependent, of course, on 
someone making a dance, or at the next dance. Before spring 
opens out, it is heard that-this or that man is going to “makfe” 
a dance, at such and such a place; or the maker may send a 
message round, inviting people. Everyone, in some way or other, 
learns of it. If the nfaker wishes to do the thing in -style, he 
wraps small pieces of tobacco up in parchment—Wah-pay-kin-e- 
this is called, and despatches young men round to dis¬ 
tribute them. These will travel from one camp to another, go¬ 
ing to the head men. They will present their little package.'and 
say, “Smoke thisSo-and-so .says thus to thee, ‘I intend to 
make a Thirst Dance, Come! Help me! and all your people’ ”. 
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If the receiver of the message assents, he and the crowd of men 
assembled solemnly and in sdence smoke the pipe in which the 
tobacco has been put. This means that the answer is in the af¬ 
firmative. Should the concensus of opinion be adverse to the 
proposition, the package of tobacco is returned to the messenger 
untouched. But such an eventuality is unheard of in the case of 
an invitation to a dance. The time is given in the inoonfs phases. 
All this is done in a^ mo.st dignified official style. The cere- 
;,taonial completed, the assemblage allows itself to discuss mat- 
• fers in a gossipy way with the messenger until he leaves. 

Apart from its religious significance the Thirst Dance 
means the yearly gathering of people whom the exigencies of 
life compel to spend the fall and winter in isolation and it is 
looked forward to as such. The young make, and the old renew 
acquaintances, and it is a general holiday. 

In the earlj^ part of June—in the north, when the leaves 
are full-sized—the maker pitches his ten>'“'^.. the appointed 
place and, as the people arrive, they pitch tfceir iMges by tribes 
and families in a circle calculated to hold\,n e^^'cted'to at¬ 
tend. When the circle is complete an old 'man>^di^>n 
loud voice and strong lungs, marches slowlj- rounfrV^''tfe»^t^- 
ings of the lodges, crying out that the operations alVmbout to 
be commenced and the people are to get rcad^'e at once. This 
means that every young man that owns or can borrow a horse, 
arrays himself and his steed iii all the finery he can muster. 
If he can persuade a girl to sit with him all the more glory! 
And, oh,'—if he had a prancing horse. 

But, first, the convenor, as Master of tin* (’ercnionies, fol¬ 
lowed hy all the men. young and old, marches to a tune round 
the circle. The music may be composed by the maker, or his 
familiar or perhans one of the tunes sacred to such occasions. 
Then they set off to the bush, old and young, the first with 
axes, th^^others mounted, and jirovided with long lariats. The 
horsemen and girls gallop off. making their ponies cut up and 
rear to show off; the dogs bark: girls squeal in coquetti.sh fear; 
guns are fired; and everybody has a great time. The older men 
chop do'wn the necessary trees; the young attach lines and haul 
them. The pole for the middle is perhaps^wenty feet long and 
six or eight inches through, with a few stumps of branches left 
"at the top. A lot of shooting is done, at and over this stick. It 
is felled and drawn to camp by a crowd of ybung irrepressible 
horsemen. Not a little trouble is often experienced in hauling 
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the tree to its place in the middle of the proposed pavilion, 
but difficulties only make occasion for more shooting, and 
shouting and fun. /"* "n 

The hole for the butt end of the tree is dug two or three 
feet deep and the first timber is drawm into a perpendicular 
position by a crow'd of willing but unsystematic helpers. The 
Master of Ceremonies ipay be hauled up with it, seated in a 
nest made for him at the top. His progress upward is marked 
by directions to his associates and, often, fears for his own 
safety, before he finally sits erect on a securely fixed platform. 
Uprights, about eight feet long with crotched tops, are set in 
the ground, say ten feet apart in a circle with a radius of al^it 
twenty feet, with the tree as a centre. Rails are placed round in 
the crotches of these uprights, and rafters join this wall to the 
nest in the tree. Leather tents—unsolicited contributions—are 
spread so a,s to cover that part of the enclosure where the per¬ 
formers will sit. The door is on the south; it is the entrance— 
merely an open space. A few feet north of the tree a hole eight¬ 
een inches square is dug and an old buffalo skull placed beside 
it. A wall of leafy branches goes round, where the dancei-s stay, 
and is continued, breast high, in front of them, and at the ends 
of their line, so that they are fenced in, back, sides and front, 
in a semi-circular lane, six feet, or ^o, wide. With the green of 
the boughs enlivened by variegated prints—the gifts of votar¬ 
ies—the grotesque .get-up of the dancers, and the generally bar¬ 
baric surroundings—the scehe is one to be remembered! The 
impression produced, too,.is accentuated by the wild and fan¬ 
tastic appearance of the Indians and their savage reputation. 
On the pole in the middle are hung articles dedicated to the 
Great Bird”, Thunder—guns, rifles, pieces of cloth—anv- 
. thing, the giver wi^he.s. These things will be taken down and 
hung in some out-of-the-way place in the bush, to le safe from 
the mocker or* marauder. 

The actual dance begins in the evening. A 'small fire is lit 
on the far side of the pole; apparently for the benefit of smokers.' 
To the right of this—where one enters—sits the choir, round 
the men who pound the “tom-tom” with small drumsticks This 
choir IS composed of the best singers, gangs'of whom relieve 
each other at intervals. This.is a purely voluntary service; they 
come and go as they please. Meiij occupy the right side and 
w-omen the left any others who will, join in the singing. Some 
ot the men, and many of the women have good voices and are 
experts in their own style of harmony. 
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Each dancer has a small pipe, made from the leg-bone of. a 
goose, on which he sounds a shrill “toot-toot”, in time with 
the drum. They dance or rest, as the spirit moves them. All 
are arrayed as fancy and means dictate; paint of all colors 
disguises their countenances, and the general effect is un- 
' questionably diabolical. Dancing is not continuous, each night 
all stop for a few hours’ sleep and there are frequent intervals 
during the day. Males and females have each their own side 
of the lane and are separated by a barrier of boughs. A slight 
bending of the knees to allow the body to move up and down in 
time with the drum constitutes the “Dance”. A song will-be 
raised, and the drum started; the dancers—few, many, or all- 
bob up from behind their leafy screen, whistle in mouth; ‘ ‘ toot- 
toot-toot” ad lib —the singing stops; the dance entls; down 
they drop behind their screens. 

There are many diversions. Once, a votary had the top 
joint and a half of his little finger chopped off in fulfilment 
of a vow. A block of wood was brought in and placed beside 
the fire. The victim made a little speech, telling how he had 
. promised to do this when his child was sick. The child had died, 
but he was going to keep his word. Some woidd not have done 
so but he was one who did what he said. He sat dowm “beside 
the block” and began to sing. lie laid his finger on the block, 
and an old fellow, with a business-like air, held the hand, while 
with one sweep of a long,, heavy, cleaver-like knife, he chopped 
off a piece of the finger. The song stopped when amputation 
was completed. The finger was terribly mangled, the bone be¬ 
ing so shattered that the wound took a long time to heal. All 
interest in the event vanished as soon as the deed was done. 

The vow may be of sonie other mutilation. A couple of 
inches of loose skin, on each side, just above the breast, are 
caught between the finger and thumb, and held tight, while the 
sharp blade of a jack-knife is pushed through, making a slit of 
a size to take a small wooden skewer about four inches long in 
each breast. These allow- room for a line to be fastened on, 
the'free end of which is attached to the top of the middle pole 
from the outside. The victim then dances or staggei’s round 
and round the outside of the booth, straining on the line. lie 
must break lopse; and he does it by throwing his weight on 
the line till the skin gives way. This does not always hapiien^ 
quickly, and it may be that the added weight of a friend is need'- 
ed to end the torture. 

Similarly, skewers are run through the skin of the shoulder- 
blades, by which to drag one or two old buffalo heads. A line 
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is tied to the heads, which drag on the ground behind, and much 
careful choosing of the way is necessary to bring the burden 
safely into the middle of the tent, with a minimum of jerking. 
On arrival at the pole, the line may be untied and the skewers 
withdrawn. If the ordeal be prolonged, these skewers swell 
with moisture, and are often to be got out only by catching hold 
with the teeth, and giving a sharp jerk. 

Again, articles may be suspended from the skewers.^ In 
one instance, two men went off behind a little knoll, some dis¬ 
tance away, canying ten guns. The total weight must have 
been sixty or’seventy pounds, and these were borne into the 
booth, a gun hanging by a thong bn each of ten different skew¬ 
ers through the back, while the bearer, the whole way, sang as 
heartily as the pain would allow. In the tent, the “maker” un- 
hitc'hi'd the strings from the skewers, which latter, he extri-' 
cated with his teeth. The guns he piled by the centre-pole 
where the owners came up singlj^ and claimed them. 

Again a horse may be tied to a skewer and led into the 
tent. Perhaps the animal is led round the ring. This is a try¬ 
ing ordeal as everything tends to make the beast shy and he 
often breaks loose. The penitent will be fastened to the bridled 
horse in the open, an\wvhere, and he will make the round of the 
large circle of tents, singing. Thi.s- completed, he will enter‘the 
tent and go up to the pole, against w'hieh he will lean with 
bowed head and folded arms. 


Ludicrons incidents are frequent. Once a brave undentook 
to lead a dog into the tent by a line fastened to a skewer through 
the skin between his shoulders. The dog was a great big brute— 
for an Indian dog, a mon.ster. The man got the round of the 
circle completed, led the dog up to the centre-pole, and bowed 
his head there in lamentation. The wails became louder and 
louder. During this the dog was uneasy, being evidently 
suspicions of his surroundings. Whenever thelnan’s devotion 
vented itself in sudden and loud bursts of penitential outpour¬ 
ing. the dog would tug at the line which confined him and,' 
as the animal was about as heavy as the human being, the latter 
found It hard to preserve that equilibrium of-mind and body 
which the solemnity of the occasion demanded. But, the trouble 
was bearable, until, in the course of his penance, it became 
necessary for the Indian to fire his gun off into the air. At the 
exp]o.sion the dog gave a fearful jump and, howUng, jerked 
the man over backwards, dragging him out of the booth and 
through the crowd, till he finally burst himself loose and left 
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the astounded worshipper to recover himself amid the roars of 
the hastily assembled Indians. 

The large audiences, too, afford the opportunitj^ for the 
braves to recount their deeds of daring. It will be sometliing 
like this. A number of select warriors—practically naked— 
their bodies smeared aU over with white mud, picked out with 
red signs of their daring, file into the arena, singing and danc¬ 
ing. They dance “to somebody^for somebody”, as their saying 
is, and their aim is to e'nhearten the dancers. Presently,^hey 
stop dancing and one or other tells the story 'of some suc¬ 
cessful raid. The oration will run as follows:—“We were 
camped at such and such a place. From there a war party went 
out. I was one of them. So many nights we walked, hiding in 
the daytime. Suddenly we felt the enemy. We sent out scouts. 
They found a large camp. Three days we stayed there; we saw 
them every day, but they never felt us. We brought away 
twenty horses. I cut loose one that was tied to the door of a 
lodge. Three days we fled. The3' never overtook us. ’ ’ A tap or 
two is given on the drum- ^ each sentence, with a loud and ' 
long burst at the end, to show the appreciation of the audience. 
Or the speech may run thus*—“We started out from the Elbow 
on a hunting tour. We came acro.ss people on the edge of the 
Eagle Hills. A large camp. We struck put on the prairie. On 
the tenth night, the Blaekfeet attacked us. We beat them off. 
For three daj\s we fought as we travelled. I was riding a buf¬ 
falo runner—a bay with white feet. I e.xchanged shots with a 
Blacjtfoot.' I rode at him. He ran awa.v. I caught him, and 
pulled him off his horste. I stabbed him with a knife.’’ Deafen¬ 
ing applause, and salvos of drum-beats. 

The story is perhaps enacted in dumb .show, if Indians of 
another tribe—as Stonie.s—are in camp. It is astonishing how 
perfectly the untutored actor can conve.v the required impres¬ 
sion to the spectators, though at least^ome slight knowledge of 
the sign language of the Plain Indians i^neeessary for a com¬ 
plete understanding of the performance. 

It has often bee/ remarked by old Indians, that the tales 
told by braves during a Thirst Danc6 are, to^ay^e least, out- 
rageou.s exaggerations. Eaeli event narrated n^'been witnessed 
by one or other of the audience, so that the exact" truth is 
well known. Therefore, it nia^- be taken for granted that these 
stories haVe merely the foundation true: interwoven with this 
are all the embellishments that the imagination and oratoriyal 
powers of the narrator allow. 
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On the second day, most of the offerings are made. Wear¬ 
ing apparel, ornaments, household utensils, guns, horses, equip¬ 
ment—any of the things that enter into Indian life, either as 
necessaries or superfluities, are offered in sacrifice. The small 
things are piled up in the open'space in the tent, lifted up, one 
by one, by the “maker”, and^ield out for some one to come 
and take them. Horses are led into the booth. A few words ac- 
'eomiiany each gift—a reminder of the giver’s virtue. The takers 
are mostly old peoplerN-the cheekiest. The underlying idea of 
the offering is, that it'may buy something the giver desires— 
health, long life, success of some kind—which will be contributed, 
by the recipient. So, the oldest and poorest, who have very little 
to lose, elect to take chances. They will give reasons why they 
are the proper persons, with a better right'than any 
receive the gift, but the unprejudiced listener will ii 
conclude that impudence is their principal attribute. 

A crowd of spectators sits three or four deep round the 
edge of the booth, that is not allotted to the dancers; men on 
the left, and women on the right; males in breech-clout, leggings 
and blanket, females in the most gaudy prints they can muster. 
Either may, in addition, have a blanket thrown over ..the shoul¬ 
der. The number of horses a man has stolen, will be told by 
the horse-hoofs marked on the blanket; hands indicate the times 
he has grappled with the enemy; while the feather in ^his hair 
will be dipped with a little red branch for every foe killed. 



r>y this time, if the weather is hot, the zeal of fW dancers 
has visibly waned. When a tune ends, they all drop oM of sight 
as pi-oinptly as possible, to while away the hours in smoking 
or gossip or in the ]ileasures of the toilet. Little mirrors are 
pai-t of their equipment and so is paint. They may leave the 
noorli^for a^y ^oocl reason. 


The most stirring tunes will nOrv be started, and the drum 
pounded, with all the vigor that a full .stomach, to encourage 
an cnijdy one. can put into a stroke. The helpers will come and 
daiiee frequently. In repeated harangues, the votaries are re¬ 
minded by the Ma.ster of Ceremonies that their relea.se is 'at 
hand; at sundown they will be free; and that the Thunder will 
he invoked to send a shower to refresh them. This is because 
tiie\ may drink any ram water they can catch. The Master of 
< ei emonies will then-sing his own particular song (home made), 
A iieh IS always distingui.shed to a greater degree by vigor than 
n harmony. A eurimis coincidence is, that there is invariably 
lain (luung a 1 hirst Dance, .sometimes a .shower, perhaps merely 
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a spi-inkle, but always enough to convince the Indians that their 
supplications are noted. Notwithstanding this refreshment, 
some of the dancers collapse, and have to be taken home for 


The joker now has his part to play in the ceremony. As 
though about to recount some br.ave deed an old warrior will 
.leave the circle of spectators, and advance into the arena. His 
harangue will run thus —“On a summer hunt, once, camp 
was made in.Round Valley”—here the drum will beat rat- 
tat-tat—“A party went off after horses”—drum beat—“I was 
one” —drum beat—“A long way off we came up to the Black- 
feet”—rat-tat-tat'—“They felt us”—rat-tat—“But we gather¬ 
ed some horses together and fled before them”—rat-tat-tat—. 
“Three days we fled”—rat-tat—“The land was dry”—rat-tat- 
tat—“All the sprjngs and lakes to which we came, were dried 
up”—rat-taf-tat—“We ^wre very thirsty”—drum beat—“As 
thirstj’ as j’ou are now”—burst of drum beats—“Our throats 
were parched”—drum beat. “We thought to perish”—rat-tat- 
“Any kind of water we wanted”—rat-tat—“Only a little”— 
rat-tat-tat—^The third evening we came to a s])ring near Tramp¬ 
ing Lake—roll of drum beats—“And we all had a good drink,_ 
just as you will this evening. Persevere”. Fusillade of drum¬ 
beats. and loud applause. 

The dance ends at sundown, when the exhausted devotees 
repair to their tents for much needed i-efreshments. with that 
peace of mind which only a sense of duty fulfilled, and obliga¬ 
tion paid, can bestow. 

In .the later daj^s, after the dance was over, the Indians 
quickly dispersed. One by'one, as necessity pressed, they would 
fold their tents and steal away, each to the place where, in his 
experience, the needs of life have proved the easiest to satisfy. 
Formerly this haste was not necessary. 
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L\niA\ LIFE L\ THE FIU^>T YEARtl OF THE 
EEiiERVATIOES 1878-1883 

Tranaition — Indian Charade?’ — Gama, — The Sweat-Tent — 
Clulhcs- — Tcnls — Doijs^Chddrcn —1 oracity- — Laziness — ' 

The iSummcr's Hunt — Do?ni‘stic Relations — Fire —^ 
Language — The Dance — Magic Rites — 

Religious Bel i efs—Po and s—T h e 
Indian as a Warrior—The Fu'St 
Battle of Cut Knife 

TRANBITWN— 

For six^^ ears 1 remained with these Indians in Red Pheas¬ 
ant’s Reserve, teaching their children in school in the winter 
months—for tliej- generally scattered in summer—and-getting 
a little variety hy teaching in Rattleford while the Indians were 
absent. This was the first school opened in Battleford. Dur¬ 
ing the first three of these years, buffalo meat might be ob¬ 
tained by seeking it far enough down south, but about ’81 or 
’82, the Sioux claimed sanctuary on the Canadian side of the 
boundary, and, though the Indians claimed that never were 
the animals more plentiful than at that time, they suddenly 
and instantaneously di.sajipeared. According to the Indians’ 
notion, the poor brutes, stressed by continual hunting, had sub¬ 
merged themselves bmieath the waters of lakes and boggy places 
for shelter and respite from the merciless baiting to which they 
were being subjected. Tracks to the edges of the.se places were 
pointed to in eonfirmation of this theory. This, sudden cutting 
off of their natural supply of food, brought on a crisis in the 
Indian que.stion. 

While game was ])lentiful, all hut the mildest tempered had 
despised the mi.serable provision made by the Indian Depart¬ 
ment foi- the training of natives in the practice of agriculture 
' and for their subsistence while learning. Nor were they at all 
anxious to settle down. Although wai’ between' the ho.stile tribes 
had been stopiied yet it was by decree only. Private fighting 
and .stealing went on much as before and. as long as their quar¬ 
rels and depredation.s were not injuring or interfering with 
vhite men, the authorities were tactful enough not to mix up in 
them. The Mounted Police were hut a handful. So, though 
flee and Elaekfoot no longer fought on sight, thev stole each 
other's horses whenever chance offered and redressed wrongs 
in their own old way. More than that, as circumstances became 
more stringent, they made incursions south of the Line and 
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killed cattle there, as well as in Canada. Soon, conditions became 
still'h^der, while restraints grew tighter and tighter, till, one by 
one, thh bands drifted to their home in the north country, 
obliged no turn their hands to peaceful occupations. 

While it lasted, this disturbed state of things'affeeted us— 
dwellers if the north. Our apprehensions were never allowed 
to subaiue for want of reason. The Indians continually went d)- 
and-fro'and each fre.sh visitor brought new stories of lawless¬ 
ness to keep alive our trepidation. When the treaty was made 
the Indians were told that the country would soon be full of 
white men, and, though .several years had elapsed, the threat¬ 
ened influx had not materialised. Doubt was beginning to in¬ 
vade the natives’ minds as to whether the stories of the white 
Ilian’s numbers might not be all bluff. So, while the peace of 
the land was in the hands of the Indians, armed, painted and 
frightful to the eye, with strange, uncouth customs and lan¬ 
guage. it is a matter of small reproach that every story was 
greedily swmllowed and that apprehension was constantly and 
fearfully present. In isolated country houses few people would 
care to sit at night between a light and the window. Yet noth¬ 
ing hapjiened. In all those years T can recall no instance of 
any wrong done to the whites; all misunderstandings were be¬ 
tween the Indians and their guardians—the officials of the 
Indian Department. 

CHABACTEB— • 

During those six years that I resided among the Indians 
I learned and unlearned a great deal. Nearly all that 1 thought 
I knew, I found incorrect. I had to begin again. I learned 
their language: 1 learned their character and customs: 1 learned 
then’ point of view. I saw how they were born, how they lived, 
and how they died. In their natni’al eondition. I found them 
honest, truthful and good-natured under all kinds of adverse 
circumstances. Even to-d^' in their degeneration, they will 
bear comparison in these respects, with their nf'ighhors of vari¬ 
ous European nationalities. But. the more they mix with white 
men. the worse they become. y' 

CTheir constitution inclines them to lu^^ ^v . The.v are not 
ambr^us enough to be greedy of other people’s property, even 
if there^ere not the additionahvestraint of confinement and be¬ 
ing shoimof their hair. Indeed, this chara,ctoristic is carried 
to a faul^i: no reward is great enough to induce them to labor, 
arduously and continuously or after their.-immediate needs 
are satisfied. For this, they rest under the imputation of being 
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lazy; but, it is nob-so much laziness, as Avant of foresight and 
lack of emulation'ariiongst themselves as to their manner of 
living. They are not individiiali.stic enough. If one person is 
blest with more thamhis neighbour, then, Indian ethics require 
that he be not niggardly in assisting that neighbor, since, .some¬ 
day, things may be the other way about. There is little induce¬ 
ment, therefore, to look any distance ahead. In his own way. 
the Indian is energetie. jiatient and tireless. He will work like 
a demon, always in a good humor that neither difficulties 
nor di.scomforts can dislurb. But, when he wants to go—to 
ipiit'—when he gets homesick, or thinks he has sufficient money 
alu'ad—no consideration will sto]) him from going. 

The>- are good tempered undei' the most trying conditions, 
philosophically inclined and thornughl\' impressecL with the 
idea that what must be. must be. In all the years that I have 
known Indians, 1 have never seen—or heard of—two men, or 
more, guilty of iin.seemly brawling, with threats and animad¬ 
versions and loinl talk. They can disagree and dislike one an¬ 
other. without working the feeling out in vituperation. Not 
that they do not e.xpress slighting ojiinions of each other, but 
that they do it in a matter-of-fact way that seems to need more 
than wordiT to refute. 

An illustration of this:—two men. who had long been at 
^•ariancc, at length reached a day when the forbearance of one 
came to the breaking point. .Not hastily, but soberh^ he bade 
his wile go and tidl the other man that he was coming out after 
him with a rifle. The woman, after futile remonstrance. dicHa.s 
she was told. Number two was sitting in his tent when the word ' 
was brought him. - He received the news without comment, only 
when the woman fini.shed speaking, telling her to wait. He pro-• 
ceeded to push the lower skins up on the poles of the tent all 
round the eaves, about two feet. This gave him a clear view all 
round. Then he took his rifle, loaded it and sat down in the 
centre of the tent. All this completed, he sent the woman back. 
He waited there with his rifle between his knees till evening 
but no one appeared.^ It seems that mutual friends had inter- 
fered, and induced Number out* to foi’e^o his homicidal inten- 
tion.s. As an illu.stration, this occurnmee is most apt. 

In intercommunication, they are precise to an extreme. 
They have a word, which might be translated “it appears”, 
w-hich IS u.sed so punctiliou.sly, that it is alwavs possible to dis¬ 
tinguish what a speaker has himself seen or heard, from second- 
hand information. Tn delivering: a niessapre, thev are careful 
to use, as nearly as they van. the exact words spoken to them. 
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About promises, even without consideration, they affect to 
be very particular, 'the average white man, over and over again, 
says what he intends to do anU thinks nothing of it if he should 
fail to carry out his intentions. There is no debt created, when 
one formulates projected action. But the Indian expects all to 
do exactly as they say. Their idea is that one should not speak 
inconsiderately; so they regard the white man as light and ir¬ 
responsible. 

Indian council meetings are very, very serious affairs, ilen 
only attend, and they all sit round in a circle. Until the tale 
is complete those who have arrived gossip and chat. When all 
are there, the convenor rises, and officially states the reason 
of the meeting. One by one, those who have anything to say 
get on their feet and say it—gravely and ceremoniously. Ob¬ 
jection is made and answered, till a- decision is arrived at. 
Everything is well ordered and correct,-and a spectator at ihese 
meeetings would infallibly conclude- that the Indian was of a 
most sober mind. 

Not, only collectively, but individual!}', the Indian always 
keeps control of himself, except to his intimates and under ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances. He seldom betrays his feelings, and is 
always dignified in bearing. He leaves it to women and child¬ 
ren to show that uncontrollable events can affect them. Some 
carry this stolidness to extremes. I have seen a man, two of 
whose ehildren were at the -point of death, playing cards in a 
neighboring house, apparently unconcerned. When I ventured 
'to remonstrate with him, he explained “that grief could not 
help the sick. He could do nothing. The game diverted his 
mind.” It was not that the man was hard-hearted but that he 
recognised the hand of fate. The women, however, make no 
pretence of stoieism; their grief is adequately worked off in 
such howls of lamentation as the occasion demands.. On the 
death of any member of a family, every reminder of the de¬ 
ceased is given away, except .some small article that can be 
stowed away in a portable bundle that is never parted with. 
This is kept in remembrance. Both^ male and female relations 
'of the deceased loose their hair over their shoulders, and let it 
hang unkempt till their sorrow has abated. The women also 
gash their arms, and visible places of their bodies, and gener¬ 
ally, make their mourning as unmi.stakeable as possible. 

In private, however, the Indian wears none of this armour 
of austerity; he can laugh and joke with the rest, indeed they 
do not take life seriously enough, for with them existence .seem■; 
to be one long song and danc&—especially dance. 
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1 nevLT heard anyone ho knew Indians say that thfy were 
thieves. That they carried on a series of retaliatory depreda¬ 
tions on their enemies is beside the mark: there they were en¬ 
gaged in a professional, legitimate business. During the years 
that I lived on Keserves we never locked our doors, yet never 
had anything taken. Even the white men of those day’s seldom 
stole from each other. If an Indian happened on a cache of 
food out in the wilderness, he took what he wanted only if in 
desperate need, otherwise, he did not touch. If he came on 
anything on the traii, drojijied by some one who had preceded 
him. he would place the article on the roadside, out of the track, 
and there it would remain till the owner came to retrieve his 
projierty. 1 dncc had a pony to dispose of, as it was too lazy 
for my purposes, and I offered it for sale at treaty time for 
twenty-five dollars. I was thoroughly nonplussed when a young 
Indian came along and told me he was willing tO give thirty 
for till' animal. I e.xplained that 1 was letting it go for twenty- 
five but he jiersisted ..that it was worth thirty to him. 

In old times, I used to admire the Indians’ speeches,- hut 
times have changed, and oratory, with them, has become a lost 
art. But, to the iinsojihisticated savage’s .aptitude in this re- 
.s|)eet, it would be hard to do justice. It would be almost im¬ 
possible to give a literal translation of an Indian’s speech so 
full was it of hyiierbole and irrelevant, airy fancies. Sometimes 
they would run on For a long time and leave no clear impression 
on the hearer's mind but gradually it would appear what the 
speaker was leading ii)) to; the.v would build up their subject 
allegoricall.v like a parable, and let “the listener draw the in¬ 
evitable cotielusion. At its best, it would be like a figure ap¬ 
pearing through a fog—first a shapele.ss mas.s and dim, hut 
gradually giaiwing more and more distinct, till it stood out clear 
and idain. The Indian liked to make speeches and, officially, 
ne\er mi.ssed an opportiinit.\'; however, his orations were al- 
va.Ns woiks of art, and aecomplislnal b.v their ornate eloquence 
a great deal more than mere bald, matter-of-fact begging or de¬ 
manding would have done. 


Every Jndian i^s not an orator, but they are all adepts at 
soumbug —that IS weighing and gauging the influences that 
sway the per.son they are addressing, with a view to directing 
al their elfoi-fs to the weakest point. Their preliminary talk 
IS all aimed at this, and what follows is an appeal, an argument, 
or a threat, ns they have decided the occasion requires. I have 
watched this proce.ss over and over again, and wondered at it 
.IS olten. first he will tryDo frighten .vou. and, if he finds this 
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is not working, will gradually .change his tone till he has found 
the feeling you will respond to. 

GAMES— 

There is a game which has a sort of infatuation for the 
Indian, and to which he turns, more than to anything else foi' 
diversion. It resembles the old pastime of guessing in which 
hand an opponent hides the button, e.veept that this is much 
more complicated, and that there is no gue.ssing about it. Suc¬ 
cess depends upon ability to follow the adversary’s thoughts— 
to gauge the workings of his mind. 

A challenge is given, and there are mostly two or three on 
each side. After assembling, each side places a value on its 
opponent’s stakes; that is, if one produces a blanket, the other' 
values it. It is worth .so many .sticks, and the small sticks tised 
as counters are handed over and so on with all the articles pro¬ 
duced. If, in the progress of the game, one side is cleaned out. 
some fresh article is thrown into the ring, and the play is re¬ 
sumed. A blanket is spread on the floor—the counters staked 
all in view—with the selected players squatted in position on 
opposite sides. The things hidden are anything small enough 
to be held in the hand without making it noticeably bulky—the 
spiral wire used for extracting the load from an pld-fashioned 
muzzle-loading gun is a favorite, or a bra.ss button. There are 
two used, one called a‘double, and the other of lesser account. 
The hider kneels on the blanket, which lies out in front of him 
far enough to allow of it being pulled up over his thighs. He 
puts his hand under this flap to hide the buttons. He may leave 
both on the ground; he may have one in a hand and the other 
on the gr(tund, or he may have one in each hand. The drum is 
beaten, and a song started, while the hider bends his head down 
so that his face is -not in view, and shuffles the buttons under 
the flap of the blanket. Suddenlj-, he .straightens up. and folds 
his arms, trying to keep his countenance blank, or working it 
into grimaces, that it may convey no information to the other 
side. The drum is now beaten by the hider’s side with panicky 
vigor and all the noise and nonsen.se possible made to distract 
the attention of the gue.ssing side. The man chosen as finder by 
his side, after a momentary and dramatic pause, shoots out his 
hand in the direction he supposes' the buttons to be. Certain 
gestures in this respect have recogni>sed meanings. If he finds 
the le.SSer button a counter is passed over to his side and he has 
another try for the greater. If he is again right he wins another 
counter and the buttons and drum change sides; if he is wrong 
he loses a counter and the performance is begun anew. During 
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the critical period of hiding and finding, everything known in 
the way of bandinage, is passed from side to side in the en- 
deavor'to fluster the opposition. When a hider or finder is re¬ 
peatedly iinsucce.ssful he'is superseded by another. In this 
game success or failure depends entirely o'n being able to follow 
the workings of an adversary’s mind. .The hiding is not done 
haphazard, but according to plan and any scheme the mind has 
formed is bound to be be'trayed by unconscious action. A 
novice will hide the buttons by chance, and i-s consequently hard 
to guess but when he becomes familiar enough to form plans of 
hiding, it is only a question of finding his system. It is not 
likely that sleight-of-hand is much practised as precautionary 
rules make trickery difficult. The game is often kept up for 
days at a time and the whole of a family’s possessions may have 
changed hands at the end of it^ 

While on the subject of ganjes. there is only one other that 
deserves notice. This is played ydth an ordinary pack of cards 
with the lower numbers taken out. It is called “marriage”, 
follows common rules, and presents no feature of novelty to the 
civilised enquirer. It probably originated with Halfhreeds. 

SWEAT-TENT \ 

A diversion to which the Incjians are excessively addicted 
—males, that is, not women and children,—-is the Sweat-Tent. 
It is rather an indulgence, since they treat themselves to it as 
often as twice a day. At every old camp one comes across the 
relies of this habit—a few granite stones, the size of one’s head, 
in a hole in the ground. 

A big fire is built, and the stones thrown in to the heat, 
while a bunch of willow sticks are cut, and stuck, butt ends into 
the ground, in a circle five or six feet across. The branch'parts 
are brought together and interlaced into a rounded top, making 
a framework the shape of an overturned bowl. Over this frame 
blankets and robes are thrown for a covering. Inside, a hole, a 
foot in diameter and a foot dee]), is dug out with a knife. A 
small kettle of water; a wisp of long gra.ss, with the stones red 
hot. and the prejiai'ations are complete. A green willow, doubled 
into the form of pincers, is used to tran.sfer the stones fromjthe 
fire to the h()k inside. The men—as many as the booth will ac¬ 
commodate, themselves to the breech-clout, and squeeze 

inside. v:hon^J}(e covering blankets are closed to exclude the 
air. With the wisp of gra.ss the water is now sprinkled on the 
hot stones and the steam arising fills the place till it oozes out 
through the cracks of the covering. Deep grunts, perhaps .songs. 
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testify to the intense satisfaction of tlie bathers, who, when they 
have had enough, throw aside the coverings and emerge with 
the sweat streaming from every pore. They scoop off what they 
can of the water and dry themselves witli a cotton, rag or a 
handful of grass; then they pull on their leggings,' wrap the 
blankets around their shoulders and wait, cpiite clean, for the 
nex.t time. In winter the sweat-tents are erected inside their 
houses, which is easy, since the floor is of earth. 

The Indians all testify to the .wonderful refreshment they 
receive from the sweat-tent, and I find no reason to doubt them. 

I made the experiment once but was speedily and prematurely 
driven out by the suffocating steam, so that I cannot give per¬ 
sonal confirmation of the claim; but, since the underlying idea 
is the same as that on which the Turkish bath is founded, the 
thorough cleansing the skin gets must have a refreshing effect. 

In other respects, the Indians pay no attention whatever 
to cleanliness. They have no word for it. They wash in the 
Russian fashion. A mouthful of water is taken out of a cvip and 
squirted on the hands, which are rubbed together a few times; 
another mouthful on the wa.shed palms wets the face which is 
rubbed a little, and the proce.ss is complete. 

CLOTHES— 

Their clothes were never washed,—indeed, they had none 
to wash. A breech-eldtPh, fringed leggings reaching the thigh, a 
blanket or robe—perhaps a cotton shirt—with moccasins for 
' the feet—such is the men’s costume; women wear leggings uj) to 
the knee, a short broadcloth or print skirt, with loose blouse and 
moccasins; they have no change of clothes. The young, \inmar- 
ried people take great pains with their hair and apparel, using 
much brass and copper ornamentation. These also braid their 
raven locks and decorate their clothes and footwear with vari¬ 
colored beads. Their garments of state, that is, those they dance 
in, are often nearly covered with beadwork in simple, geometri¬ 
cal designs. The .leggings of the women are kept in place by a 
garter tied round the top. Generally speaking, their ideas are 
tawdry in the line of embellishment but, in many instances, both 
in men and women, the effect is striking and becoming, in fact, 
much as we see every day among our own people. 

TENTS— 

I have mentioned the shacks put up to spend the winter 
in, but there was always a respectable minority that braved it 
out in the tents. Some spot sheltered from the wind by sur- 
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rounding bush ivoukl be chosen; the'lower inside of the tent 
lined with robes, and the inhabitants would be ready for any 
kind of weather that came along. 

In the palmy days, the tents were made of buffalo leather, 
ifrom eight to fourteen skins in size, all sewn together aniFcut 
into correct pattern, then stretched on the .same number of 
poles adjusted to form a cone. The poles, which are preferably 
of pine, as being the straightest, are about thi’ee inches thick at 
the butt and taper off at sixteen feet,__ to one and a half inches. 
Tliree of these poles are first tied together, a foot or so from the 
small end, and erected in tripod shape slightly smaller than tSe 
finished tent is to be, the others being laid in place all round 
with their butts slightly thrust into the ground. The covering 
IS now thrown on, drawn into place, and fa.stencd all up the 
front With wooden piii.s six inches long., An oval opening, near¬ 
ly at the bottom of the .seam is cut out to form an entrance, 
and to fit this, a stretched leather door is hung by strings. Some 
sliglit adjustment of the poles is neee.ssary to make the cover- 
inir tight: this is doni' from the inside, and |ihe tent is ready 
for occupation. The right hand side as you gb' in, is set apart 
tor the owner: the left is for dependents; opposite to the door 
is the visitor's jilaee, while the part near the entrance, on both 
sides, IS devoted to the few’ domestic necessaries. In the centre 
Is the fire. Robes and blankets are spread all round to sit on. 
The owner hairTnrmrrangement of small sticks .some eighteen 
inches long, strung together in slatted fashion, which is fast¬ 
ened. up in a slanting position for the man to lean against. - His 
rifle will be conspicuously handy and any other weapons he may 
IKissess are in some readily accessible place. The women keep 
near the door. Dangling outside, the tent, on a separate erec¬ 
tion to suit, will hang the warrior’s “war bonnet’’, and, likely, 
the tamil,\' bundle, nr “burden”. 
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ing is reached and the head of the family sallies forth to find 
the next meal, the dog goes along; he trails the scent, or brings 
the duck in to shore. 

In short, he does his recognised share of the necessary 
work. There is not, as with us, a different kind of dog for each 
varied duty; there is only one species and it does what it has to 
do just as efficiently as our specialised animal. The Indian 
dog is trained up to all this. It may be that he knows the fate 
that would follow any inaj)titude or .slackness on his part, be- 
■ cause, in that case, his master would speedily sacrifice him on 
the altar of necessity—in other words, kill and eat him. In ad¬ 
dition to his other duties, the dog has to “rustle” his own liv¬ 
ing and in combining two responsibilities, acts as family scav¬ 
enger. He is an accomplished thief and omnivorous, so that 
everything that by any stretch of imagination, could be deemed 
eatable, must he very, very securely stowed away. He quite 
enters into the clannish spirit of his master, hating everything 
alien, except food, and is distrustful of all attempts at a more 
amicable understanding. Woe betide the civili.sed dog that in¬ 
trudes into an Indian camp; he is sure to be gobbled up. 

CHILDREN— 

Great rejoicing follows the birth of a male child. The fa¬ 
ther will announce the fact by firing off his gun. This is under¬ 
stood rightly and is replied to by a salvo from the whole camp. 
No such notice is given when the newcomer is a girl. Generally 
—but not always—the child, male or female, is given an official 
name and, when this ceremony is decided on, some old man is 
invited over to the tent. When he has been filled up with what 
things there are in store, he is asked to name the baby. The 
cognomen may be a fancy one, or it may be one borne by some 
departed relative, but all are distinguished by am ungrammatic¬ 
al construction that stamps them as proper names, though the 
*root will sufficiently indicate the meaning. Be.sides the official 
Tiame, a perso'n will often have to answer to other appellations— 
a pet term, for instance, or the result of some deed, or e,ven an 
incidental occurrence. 

Indians are bstentatiou.sly affectionate to their children ; on 
no account will they chastise them, or even speak harshly to 
them; yet, strange to say, the result is good. While the children 
are small they are unbearably self-willed, but. after a few years' 
have developed their perceptive and reflective faculties, they 
become as dutiful as they, were heretofore disobedient and repay 
in deference and submi.s.sion all the love their parents have 
lavished on them. 
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When a bc»’- reaches an age to appreciate advice, the father 
w ill never lose an opportunity of impressing upon him maxims 
for the foundation of that traditional character which the In¬ 
dian regards as perfect. Of course flesh—even Indian fle.sh— 
is weak'and the boy is not always able to reach perfection but 
it is not for vant of admonishing. The ideal is ever before him, 
and is jta.s.sed from one generation to another. 

As soon a.s the youth is big enough, he has a bow and ar¬ 
rows given him, so that he may become'ex=pert in archery; so 
expert" that, at a short distance, the arrow was counted more 
dangerous than the Winchl'ster rifle, owing to the speed with 
which successive ari'ows could be despatched from the bow. 
The arrows were of saskatoon wood straightened to a mathe¬ 
matical nicety with the teeth andi. hands. Three feathers, fast¬ 
ened Securely on with wet sinew, guided its flight, while any 
piece of flat iron shaped on a stone, was let into a notch at the 
point just so that the iron would stick in a wound when the ar¬ 
row should be withdrawn. Sa.skatoon wood, moreover, is so 
har d thaJ _j.vhen the arrow is well dried and well pointed, it will 
IM'netratTas effectively a.s if implemented with iron at the end; 
/he all-wood arrow will not cause so dangerous a wound as the 
mher. It was no uncommon thing for an arrow to be driven 
clean through a buffalo, when on the chase. The bow would 
be about four feet long let in the whole length, on the outside, 
to strengthen it. The string was of sinew. 

To ride, the young Indian learned without knowing it. As 
soon as he was able, he took over the care of the family horses, 
which had to be kept under con.stant surveillairce, husbanding 
them, as it were, and endeavoring to get a little flesh on their 
usually prominent bones. Indians are not adventurous riders 
and-will not tackle the wild broncos that white men are con¬ 
stantly breaking in, but they will accompli.sh the same end by 
means of their own. They are merciless, but are able to get out 
of a horse everything that is in it. The Indian pony, be it ever 
so tame, regards the white man with inimical eye and sees only 
that he is of a strange and unfriendly spicies. Similarly does 
the white man’s horse I'cgard the red mani But, outside of his 
unsympathetic nse of the hon^the/drittian gives it unceasing 
att(>ntion. He finds the besl-d*eedirA spots, drives it to water, 
and prevents it straying, and so ge/s the best use of the animal 
when need occurs. * \ 

The first thing the parents know, their son'would skip off 
after a war party and be initiated into the expedients and dan- 
gei's of that predatory warfare which was the chief business 
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oi\an Indian’s life. If the youth be ambitious a period of fast¬ 
ing in the wilderness will either confirm or negative his'hope 
of assistance from occult powers, and so to a great e.vtent, shmiii- 
his future action. * .> y 

By this time, if not before, he would have a wife given 
him, or procured for him, when he woukl go to reside with his 
father-in-law. Here, he is a servant; looks after the horses, and, 
as far/as he is able, takes the old man‘s place as provider for the 
household. He, and his wife’s parents never address each other, 
indeedJtry to avoid loolting at each other and pretend not to 
know each other’s naines. The young wife is their medium of 
intercourse. The couple, after a while, may find they do not 
suit each other, and'separate,, since the strength of the tie in 
Indian marriages depends essentially on compatability. True, 
a wife can'be bought but if the woman be not a consenting party, 
the husband finds his hands full, till he lets her go. In any ease, 
the man has to wait the girl’s pleasure for consummation of 
the union. If the couple are in agreement, they remain with 
the old people—that is the wife’s parents—till the husband be¬ 
comes of sufficient importance, either in social or temporal af¬ 
fairs, to have his own tent. and. if nece.ssary. to take the old 
people under his wing. In marriage, again, the young people 
often arrange matters themselves, beforehand, on the quiet; 
.stolen interviews, clandestine arrangements, romance generally 
being no whit less common amongst Indians than amongst other 
peoples. 

On the first sign of a girl attaining puberty a small tent 
is rigged up for her near-by and here she stays till all signs of 
her new' status in life have disappeared. Besides the reason of 
uncleanne.s.s, I'never could hear of any explanation of this prac¬ 
tice, which is not continued afterwards. As soon as -possible 
after reaching womanhood, the girl is" be.stowed in marriage. 
The idea in this, is to keep her out of mischief. Taking it alto¬ 
gether, the Indian regards the marriage tie-very lightly. Men 
and women wdll marry over and over again, have offspring by 
several partners, anfl no perceptibly serious consequences .ever 
follow. 

It is con.sidered the proper thing by Indian women to bear 
children no closer together than about three .vears; to have the 
one able to fend for itself, in some part, before being super- 
ceded by the next. This custom enforces continence on both male 
and female for long continuous periods; it also makes it easier 
to understand why both sexes find few’er objections to and 
more advantages in polygamy than we do. 
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Tl.c‘manner of m'’ of Indian ^vomen H singular 

ml interesting. On tTfrapproaeli of lalj|^or pains tire old woman 


M Im': 
apart, 
tied 0 


o iiprigln poles about three feet 
a-the tent \aeated for tlie purpose, and a'cross-bar : 
these, two 

.s'preail ai'oiiml 


’eet from the ground. A quantit}" of dried 

,, ...i,. eaii ai'oiim 1 aiul covered with an old blanket 

metliiiig similar. (.»n this carpet the sick woman kneels 
■down, with h'gs a]iart, her hreasf against the cross-bar, support- 
imr her.self with her arms. In this position, she is'rubbed and 
kimaded and. when neees.sary, held by the old attendant. Medi¬ 
cines designed to facilitate the hirtli are administered at Inter¬ 
vals. The^ehild drops on the .soft bed prepared for it, is (taken 
awav to reeei\e the iismil attention and is forthwith swathed 
ni the best that the fainilv-* can afford. The mother >eqntinues 
to,lean over the stick till freed from the afterbirth, for the ejec¬ 
tion’of wlfieli, when difficulty ensues, medicines are agaip given. 
Then she will lie ilown and suckle her mwv-born babe. She does 
not take long to reeiiiterate and. though not strong for a day or 
two. often walks rottnd the same day. 1 never heard of a ease 
m whieha ivaniati was obliged to lie up for more than a few 
days after childbirth. 


VOILU'ITY— 

A very imitortant characteristic of the Indian is voracity. 
Previous e.x])erience had im]u-es.sed me with a great opinion of 
the Englishman’s aipietito. especially when he is a newcomer, 
but, repeated, observation has convinced me that as an eater he 
is not in the stime class as an Indian. Living entirely in the 
open air would account for much of this faculty; also, the ha]i- 
hazard way in which an Indian' takes his meals, together with 
hisAng ahstinenoes. would tend to stretch his casual capacity 
for^ood, but, when everything is said, there .still remains some¬ 
thing to the good. At many of their ceremonies and at social 
funetinns generally, those who attend are supposed to'finish 
up the dish of food set hefore.fthem. 'To accomplish this, one 
may have to go outside and relieve one’s stomach by vomiting. 
This they do and then return to complete the duty that custom 
imposes upon them. For animal food in particular they have an 
at>parently insatiable era\ing. XatiiVally. after gorging them¬ 
selves, they are able to do without food for a long time and. 
just as naturally, Avhen the next chance offers, they are ready 
to gorge again. .Animal food, “straight”, has'never the satis¬ 
fying effect that results from a mixed diet; nor, again, is ‘‘‘wild 
meat” ;is rich as that of the domesticated animal. Tea. also 
is such a luxury to them that tli^w take every chance to drink 
all they can inconveniently■ hold. Ralt, thej^did not uiptr^nd 
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sugar was only an occasional luxury. Yet, after all is said of 
the gastronomical peculiarities of the Indian, if one is taken 
and fed regularly on a mixed diet, ins appetite fines down till 
it is no greater than that of any other person in the same cir¬ 
cumstances. 

LAZINESS— 

1 have nev^Poeen able to make u]) my mind as to whether 
Indians are, or are not, la/.iey- than other people. Labor, as 
/strenuous as any the white man. performs, has-no terrors for 
the Indian, even upder conditions that the uhite man would 
not put up with, but there are limits to the time he can remain 
under restraint, and not distant limits either. I believe, how¬ 
ever; it is the restraint rather than the labor that is irksome. 
When these limits are reached he will throw off re.sponsibility 
and go home; nothing will stop him. Conditions now are so es¬ 
sentially different from those which the iiihe^-itance of countless 
generations has formed him for; also the change from one to the 
other, took place, as one may say, over night, that it seems 
foolish to expect him to take up the “white man’s burden” be¬ 
fore years, not to say generations have passed. 

It was the custom of the Plain Indians to herd together 
in little'communities under some head-man. This might be one , 
renowned for his valor or it might be a person of affluence, but 
it was always the man who, for the time being, exercised the 
greatest influence amongst and over the few families who, con- 
neeted-hiy^^kinship, travelled in company for mutual protection 
an^for tliose social reasons which determine the customs of 
Indians no less than whites. There was no office attached to 
tile position, and it was not "hereditary. The place of the father 
njight be stepped into by the son when the father died but it 
would be by reason of posse.ssing the requisite qualifications 
in his own person. 

In winter time, when the Indians were in small bands, 
spread over regions where their tribe was dominant, necessity 
for leadershij) and protection was not so iiressing. while the 
advantages of cleaving, to the company of a good hunter, or the 
man who owned plenty of horses, whose larder was sure to be 
well-filled, was evident. In siich cases the head-man’s word 
was law, while the warrior was nobody, and a.ssnmed notbing; 
hut, when summer came, and the scattered bands converged 
for the buffalo hunt, the Trees and Stonies roamed the .same 
(.plains as well as thefr enemies: then, the man of valor rose to 
the surface and took his natural position in the front. Thus, 
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jn a large camp there might be many chiefs, from the bravest 
or richest, down to the patriattrlr-«4-tt»’few families. 

The \\arrior,- in all cases where he willed, was supreme. 
Had Indian etiquette permittecL the bravest might have robbed 
the richest arid been immune. As it was, the protection of the 
warrior was good against anything and everybody. Let a 
stranger claim sanctuary, let even an eneliy gain admittance 
to the war-chiet’s lodge and throw himself^.pnder ’the aegis of 
his name and he was safe as long as he sta'J^ed there. Custom 
afforded a qualified freedom from molestatiph' .within the con¬ 
fines of the camp, and such custon®;ould\n'6t be defied with¬ 
out daring the protector’s vengeance. So, iti times of security 
the rich man was looked up to and obeyed, while, when danger 
threatened, the boldest came to the front. 

THE SUMMER HUNT 


When summer arrived, the Indians gathered together, and. 
in large companies, sought the game. Word would be carried 
round as to the whereabouts of the buffalo and instinct or ex¬ 
perience told where the meeting, place was likely to be. After 
a sufficient number had a.ssemble,d,-* first thing done was 
forming a band of ‘ ‘ soldiers ’ ’ or policriA These practically chose 
each other, gathering into their comply all the likely young 
-men with those others who, it was knoi^^ could be relied on in 
emergency. The duration of» their association was the length 
of the hunt, as determined in council; they automatically dis¬ 
solved when the expedition returned to safety and their* serv¬ 
ices were no longer needed. During their sojourn in the debat¬ 
able land, where the- enemy—like themselves—pursued the buf¬ 
falo, discipline of some sort was indispensable;—the safety of 
the camp demanded it—and this discipline it was the ‘"‘.sol¬ 
diers’” duty to enforce. Once the camp was formed and the 
danger line crossed in the journejq no one was permitted to 
leave; once joined, all m-ust stay till the hunt ended. If anv 
turned aside, no matter for what reason, they were met or foi- 


iowed by the ‘soldiers” and brought back. If argument failed 
to bring the waverers to rea.son, command would be tried and. if 
all other means proved ineffectual, the tents and horses of the 
reca c.trants wore destroyed. The “soldiers” also kept order 
m the camp and riqu-csented authority. Pour of them were 
chosen to regulate the chase. When this was about to take place, 
all tho,se who had horses fit to “run” the buffalo were kept 
t^ogether inMe, so that the best mounted should not get anv 
hetter„st«ffT than those whose horses would never have got into 
the chase, had thn swiftest.been allowed to reap the full benefit 
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of their superiority’. The “soldiers” kept the hunters fruiri 
starting till the game hatl been approached near enough to give 
all ela.sses of mounts an ecpial chance, and the camp as a whole, 
better results. This was a duty very necessary in a large camp 
and one difficult to fulfill; but the penalty of disobedience was 
severe and, what was more to the point, it was uncomfortably 
likely to be enforced. 

These soldiers, when enrolling had a large tent made'for 
them inside the circle of the camp, and there they appointed 
their meetings and danced. So far as I could either .see or 
learn, there was nothing distinctive about their dress or equip¬ 
ment., Even in a very large camp each would know everyone 
else, both by name and by sight, and no 'token of office was 
needed to proclaim or empha.sise what all knew. It was the force 
they could exert that secured obedience where sentimental re¬ 
spect for their office would have jiroved iiowerless. Theirs it 
was, also to watch over the caniji-; to say when it should be 
moved and whither; theirs also to scout on ahead befoi-e the 
removal, and on the journey: in short, to govern gc-iierally the 
little federation during its existence. The technical name of 
these “soldiers” was “Blades of Grass”—why. I could never 
find out. 

Once the camp was formed, it would jiroceed in seari-h of 
the buffalo and, when they were found, would follow the herds 
around till fall warned the hunters to turn homewards and 
seek -winter quarters. 

The Plain Indians were meat eaters from long habit and 
so fixed had that habit become that all other eataliles hail, to 
them, lost their character of food. The natives of the farther 
north, though they often joined the summer hunts after the 
buffalo, made fish—with which the lakes and rivers teemed— 
their chief article of diet, with the smaller wild life to supple¬ 
ment their bill-of-fare. These Indians were expert with the 
shot-gun and -waged successful war against the fur bearing in¬ 
habitants of the woods. To these people, therefore, the invasion 
of the white man meant nothing more than a slow retreat north¬ 
ward if they were disinclined to settle on Reserves and conform 
to the requirements of the strangers. They ^vere, mon-over, 
peaeeable'and' mild-s.pjrited. 

' In an Indian camp, the tents., yvere always pitched in a 
circle, each little clan herding together."'Thisjnade a. fence in¬ 
side of which the horses, in ease of necessity, might by kept. 

■ In the centre of this circle were planted the lodges of the cTuefsv-...^ 
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Aii_\(iin'‘ wlioin thu (liMighicd to lionor, would be moved 

llierr. to eoneert with tlio^e who liad aforetime won distinction, 
tile horses would he allowed to gra/.e outside in the daytime 
but were brought into the fence at uiisk. An especiall}' prked 
aiiiiiial might, tor additional s.ilety, be tethered to his owner’s 
lent-iieg, or even to jiart of liis person, at night. In the case 
of eiieaiupment, stones were often gathered and placed round 
the outside of the lodge, to form a liuttress in the event of at¬ 
tack; lint, generally siieakmg. mimhers gave ample security. 

When the soldiers proelainied the chase—by means of a 
caller going tlie rounds—iweryone who po.s.sessed a horse that 
stood a chance of nearing the Iniffalo got ready and joined 
the a.sseiiiblage of hunters. They were formed in line by the 
soldiers, and started out toward the herd at a pace regulated 
by the slowest. As soon as they were near enough to give the 
])Oorest horse a' look in a helter-skelter rush was made to get 
within gunshot. As each animal fell, its slayer dropped some 
article by whndi to recognise his [iroiierty and again took up 
till' chase. Bows and arrows, muzzle-loading guns—even flint¬ 
locks—and a few rl^ll■^ Were the weapons. With these first- 
naiiicd. the Indian^ were pnite de.xterous, often, it is said, send¬ 
ing an arrow eompictely ihroiigli the body of a buffalo. The 
arrows were carried in a ipiii'ei' on the hack, in such a position 
that the hearer, by tlirowing his right hand just over the left 
shoulder, could ginis)) an arrow. The drawing of the arrorv, the 
titling on till' howstI'ing and the discharging are three move¬ 
ments merged into one. so perfect is their continuity. The guns, 
as diseliai'gi'd. arc loaded again while racing:—a measure of 
)>owdcr poured into the iniizzlc haphazard, next a bullet rolled 
down the barrel from a stoi-e kept in the mouth, with a cap 
from a little circular leatlier arraiigenumt on which thev are 
stuck and the hunter is ready for the next shot; no wads or 
paper or anything to keep each jiart of the load in its ]daee. 
Of ^course the gun barrel must he kept in a semi-npright jio- 
sitidn till it can he aimed and discharged at the same moment, 
idany were tlie hands niainied, fingm's blown off and other inis- 
elianei's hy guns hurst ing owing to the bullet sticking in a dirtv 
barrel. 

Xot only in summer-time was .the buffalo hunted. In win¬ 
ter. when a camp got out of food, a Ininting party would he 
organised, with flatsleds and horses to bripg in the meat and 
runners to chase the game with. If the snow lav deep snow- 
shoes were substituted for horses. Only experience can give 
an idea of the hardships of such an expedition; only imagina- 
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tion can picture the strain on endurance and the narrow margin 
of escape when the unexpected happened, with the extreme cold, 
the piercing wdnds and the shelterless iiraiine. The Indian, how¬ 
ever, had learned to deal with the elemejUs so that ea'iialtirs 
from natural dangers were rare. 

The user of a Winchester rifle had the advantage of being 
able to choose hi§ quarry; those with inferior LHiuiinneiit must 
take what they could get. The fattest wen*, as far as possilile, 
picked out for slaughter. Running the buffalo was tin* work 
of the young men, while the old accumulated the equipment. 
With two or three buffalo-runners ami a eouide of rifles, one 
could be sure of plenty to eat, and numerous adhen-iits. Hence, 
a Chief. 

When a sufficient number had been slaughtered the hunt¬ 
ers returned home. Carts and “travois”—a travois is a con¬ 
veyance made of two poles fastened in the shape of "A": the 
small angle is fixed on the back of a horse or dog. while the 
other ends trail on the ground, and the burden rests on the 
cross-stick—all sorts of contrivances are brought into iis,* for 
carrying the meat home. The whole eamp joins in the fiin of 
bringing it in. 

The Indian has his own way of butchering—as in many 
other things—and he is not unskillful. First, the heail of the 
dead animal is twisted round under its shoulder so as to sup¬ 
port the carcass nearly fair on its back. The feet are disloeaied 
and skinning proceeds on the side most exposed. The head is 
then turned the other way and the head tilted slightly to that 
side, so that the hide may be easily cut from the baekbone The 
loose skin is then spread out, that the flesh may not touch the 
ground. The meat along each side of the backbone is cut away 
clean, to secure the long sinew intact. Next the sh.ort sinews 
under the shoulderblade. Then the legs are taken off am] the 
ribs chopped from the backbone. Over goes the eareas^ again, 
and all this is repeated. All the severed jiarts are thrown into 
the conveyance, leaving the insides and head on the hide to be 
picked over. The tongue, liver and the “book" iiart of tire 
stomach are then taken. The tongue is a tit-hit. while tin* liver 
and “book” are eaten raw, in which condition they are account¬ 
ed great delicacies. 

In times of great plenty, the fle.sh would all be skiuned 
from the bones and the latter left, with the insides, to be taken 
by those not fortunate enough to'have meat of their own. In 
.skinning an animal, no care was taken to cut the hide clean of 
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iiU'cii . r;itlicr tlie contrary coui-sc obtainetl, so ,as to avoid all 
l)os.siiiii.ty of nijuruig the sKin. 

tince the products of the chase came to the tents, they be¬ 
came me property of the wommi, who now took charge of every- 
thing. 'I heir first care—the principal one—was to dry the 
meat, alter cuitriig the sinew.s' away clean. These last were 
scrajieil clear of fle.sh, carefrilly smoothed and hung up to dry, 
in which state they couhl lie jnilled into fibre.s, moistened and 
rolled into threads of any required thickness, exactly as our 
shoe-makers do. Then to the meat;—with a chunk of flesh in one 
hand anil a knife in the other, the outside was cut away spirally, 
till the meat was one long striji, as thin as it could be got; these 
Strips would then be strung on sticks or hung on a line, like 
clothes, to dry. If the flics were bothersome, a smoke lit un¬ 
derneath drove them away. This proce.ss was followed till all 
the flesh was cut up. The marrow-bones were set aside for the 
time being, to be eventually broken up between stones, and 
boded for the fat thiw contained, a fat much prized. 

.\e.\t the hides claimed attention. While .still moist and 
pliahle. they were stretched tight on a frame of the proper size 
by lines through holes cut all along the edges; this arrange¬ 
ment was placed in a slanting position, well siqiported, while 
a woman nr two of them, squatted on the hide and punched the 
film of fle.sh from the skin, till all was clean. The instrument 
used, was home-made. A piece of nie.tal—about eight inche.s of 
an old gun barrel* served—flattened and about two inches wide 
at the tool end. where it was sharpened, and notched into teeth 
with a file. The handle ])art was round and covered with 
leather to make it easier on the hand, and furnished with a 
wrist-looj). With this implement they dug away between the 
flesh and the skin till the former w;a.s completely wrenched from 
the latter. The hide was then dried, and put away, to be tanned 
at some future leisure time. This further operation is perform¬ 
ed by scraping the stiff hide hare of hair and of uniform thick¬ 
ness in all parts; moistening it with grea.sp, liver, and brains, 
well rubbed in; then tuilling and working it till soft and pli¬ 
able. This last is the most important jiart of the treatment and 
entails a tremendous amount of hard labor. 

The woman’s work was to look after the tent; to fetch 
wood and water; to cook, mend, and take care of her children. 
In her spare moments .she was to do bead-work, or anything else 
that took her fancy in the line of decoration, either for her 
husband or herself and family. 

* Or a bone. 
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The man looks after the horses, unless he has a son, son- 
in-law or other dependent young man to do it for him; he also 
I'lnds jirovisions ana visits round. Ills principal avocation seems 
to be scouring the country on horseback; of this they never ap¬ 
pear to tire. They ride from one hill to another gazing round— 
always on the look-out.. Their sight is very keen and little es¬ 
capes their observation or confounds their power of deduction. 

In the tent, the kettle is kept on the fire the whole time 
in case somebody should drop in for it is a rule absolute that 
every visitor be offered food^—the best available—which it is 
incumbent on the visitor to consume. This sounds much more 
formidable than it really is. When meat—wild meat—is the 
sole food and is eaten without salt, to eat frequently and at 
short intervals does not inconvenience one as greatly as would 
be thought; it is variety that satiates. For drink, if the hostess 
has no tea, the liquid in which the meat was boiled is given. A 
decoction of raspberry twigs, if such are handy, or Labrador 
tea are occasional alternatives. Speaking of tea, the Indian’s 
thirst is positively unquenchable. There Is no limit to the 
quantity he will consume. 

But, although the Indian is naturally carnivnrou.s, he can 
eat vegetables on a pinch and for variety. There grows on the 
bare hillsides a small bulbous root which is dug in quantity 
when opportunity offers; it is nearly tasteless but useful for 
thickening soups. The root of the tiger lily; another root that 
bears a deceptive resemblance,to the carrot; the soft, subaque¬ 
ous parts of water plants, like the rush; all these occasionally 
are eaten; In fact I don’t think 1 am comiietent to draw the 
line as to what cannot—by virtue of necessity—be eaten by 
Indians. But by choice they like the best; all else is a question 
of expediency. 

The sap of the common poplar occupies a ])lace as a deli-. 
cacy. In the early summer—June, or even July—this is avail¬ 
able. Small trees ai'c selected and a cut made right round the 
the bark, which at that period is loose, can be peeled off, almost 
in one piece. With a knife, the clean w'ood is then scraped up¬ 
wards, collecting the sap, which is slightly saccharine and not 
unpleasant to the taste. All experience goes to show' that it is 
v(‘ry hard to starve the Indian to death. 

In good times the Indian spends all his leisure in feasting 
and dancing, and of these latter diversions and observances 
notice will be taken later on. 
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DOMEtiTlC RELATIONS— 

The woman, in Jier own sphere, is absolute; the man would 
never think of interfering with her disposition ’of anything 
round the tent, except his own peculiar possessions. Nor does 
the woman seem to work any harder than her white sister; in¬ 
deed, the I'elalive jmsitions of the woman and the man are not 
nearly so widely different as is generally supposed. Nominally, 
the wife is siibjeet to her husband: practically she stamls n(< 
more in awe of him than do the wives of the white race and, 
not iiifreiiiieiitly, “bosses him around”. 

I hit, where tile man has more than one wife, it would often 
be necessary tliat he exercise his authority to keep the peace. 
This difficulty, however, in no way deterred any whose horses 
were numerous and good buffalo runners, from taking a plur¬ 
ality of w'ives. The more horses, the more robes; the more robes, 
the more help required to tan them, and so on. If the women 
quarrelled, each was given <i tent of her own; then the hus¬ 
band gave his attention and most of his time to each in turn, 
while tke other had a small child to occupy her. And this eqtial 
treatment appeared to satisfy them. Numbers of men had two 
wives, some, even three or four. Not infrequently, too, the 
man would be a great deal older than his wives. 

' Ihere was jiraetically only one way of obtaining a wife—a 
present must be made to her father—generally one or more 
horses—and the hand of the girl requested formally, lint this, 
in many eases, was only the last stage of the courtship. The.\' 
might be young jieoiile and mutual attraction have progressed 
through various incidents to the intimacy Which culminates iti 
marriage. Here, the youth or his parents make the gift that 
their means and the expectations of the girl’s parents deem 
Suitable. But. the man may not be in a position to reinforce his 
amatory ambition with suitable support. Innumerable impedi¬ 
ments might delay or preclude marriage and the young people 
take the matter into their own hands and attain'their end bv 
eloping. 


Again, the father of marriageable daughters might take 
t le initiative and give a bride to a promising young man. but 
he would be much disappointed if he did not receive a horse 
or service in recognition of his complaisance. In such ca.se the 
courtship w'ould begin with the marriage. With an elderlv man’ 
It i.s neither more or less than buying but he must conciliate 
his bride or .she will go back to her father. There is no cere¬ 
mony attached to marriage and still le.ss to the dissolution of 
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tliu connection. If everything went well and the bridegroom 
was voung, he became a member of his father-m-law's house¬ 
hold.' 

FIRE— 

In those early days, matches were yet too much of a luxury 
to be indulged in recklessly by natives. True, they no longer 
used the original method of making fire by twirling a piece of 
wood with a bowstring, and still practised the newer, but still 
primitive method of striking a spark with fint and steel. For 
this puqyose the Hudson s Bay Company sold a specially devised 
steel—a piece Pf metal one half inch wide by one eighth thick, 
five inches long, bent till'the two ends met; flints were to be 
had for the picking up and tinder was procured from the mu-sh- 
room-like excrescences growing on the birch tree. These last, 
when dry, were very inflammable and well filled the place of 
cotton which cost money. 1 was very anxious to see one of the 
old-time implements for starting a fire but, though 1 came 
across many old men who had used them in their younger days 
and could describe them with the exactitude of familiarity, yet 
it was so long ago since they had given place to the newer meth¬ 
od, that I was never able to see a practical illustration of the 
original method. But while there can be no doubt that fire 
might be produced by these tools, yet their possession atul fa¬ 
miliarity .tvith their use tvould insjure small confidence in one 
about to undertake a journey in winter, where the hands got so 
benumbed with cold that even matches often prove slow' enough 
to start the w’eleome blaze. 

LANGUAGE— 

Nor, though I was intensely interested in tracing the in¬ 
habitants of this vast country to their origin, could 1 ever get 
information that went any way towmrds solving that problem. 
The Frees state that they came from the East; this theory—if it 
be no more, than a theorji—is confirmed by the fact from the 
Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, in Canada, the languages 
s])oken all shotv an affinity so decided, as to bo classed funda¬ 
mentally as one. This applies too, to some across the border. 
Algonquin, Ojibway, Saulteaux, Fox, Swampy and Free—all 
speak the same tongue, varied dialectually by circiim.staneos 
and isolation. I have heard of some tribes of Indians in the 
Middle Western' States who must come from the same stock 
since they are sufficiently intelligible to the Frees for the lat¬ 
ter to claim kindred with them. 

The Indians of the far North-West would, Mrom their 
language, appear to have come from the other side of the moun- 
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tains. Thu Suiux ami Stonuys are practically the same people 
separated at some reeeut date. These last, with the tribes that 
I'orm the lUaekrool confederacy, differ so greatly from the 
Frees and eaeli other, as to place their separation far back in 
the ages. Yet the Inulding of all is the same. 

Without making any pretence as to the depth of my re- 
searehes or the eori’eetne.ss of my conclusions, 1 was much taken 
wiili tile Indian Jaiigiiages and with the kind assistance of of- 
fieiafs of the Smithsonian Institute^ have given the subject .some 
study. The structure of all that 1 have examined is funda¬ 
mentally the same; they will dissect into numbers of roots 
winch with prefixes and affixes, are assembled at the call of the 
speaker’s mind, and, as far as they go, give infinite variety 
and fine shades of meaning to an eloquent person. Again, they 
are languages of verbs. Nearly everything that is expressed in 
English by a noun is given a verbal form and subjected to de¬ 
clension as such. This iieeuliarity, more than anything else, it 
is that renders the perfect acquisition of an Indian language so 
difficult and rare. In the case of European languages one nun 
think in English and get quite passable French out of the 
thoughts by a nearly literal translation. With Indian languaires 
this would'he impo.ssihle; an interpreter must make the change 
in his mind, and give forth the impression made by the one 
language, iiFthe form of the other. 

1 here is a \-ery nar-row limit to the expression possible In- 
means of Indian speech. Ceneralities are difficult. Exactly 
the same thing can hardly be .said in more than one way, where¬ 
as in English one may use either Anglo-Eaxoji or Latin and 
get the .same meaning in both'Trases. On the other hand, the 
system of root-bnilding and verbal formation add much to the 
flexibility ol Indian tongues. A'ery fine shades of meaning and 
metioiilous detail are not merely possible but obligatory. When 
an Indian tidl.s of a thing being done, he has to say how it was 
done, giving by incorporation and adjustment, almost the when, 
the where and the how. 

On relationship, the Indian .shines brilliantly. He is a 
pretty poor genealogist indeed, who is unable to fi'nd in e\-erv 
other, some connection. Examination of the alleged tie of kiii- 
ship may reveal an exiguity that seems absurd to a .strange.r. 
but they place such value on consanguinity, that names are 
given to even the most remote. Also, the relationship rather 
than the name is always used in addressing each other. The 
pretence is also commonly made of not knowing each other’.s 
names. This peculiarity I could never fathom. 
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DANCES— 

Besides gambling, the only, or at any rate, the prineijial 
diversion of these people, is the “Tea Dance’’. This naitie is 
not the native original one hut is that given hy white men, to 
distinguish it from other Indian ceremonies into which dancing 
enters. To me, it always appeared most dull and monotonous, 
hut to many white men it appeared an unfading attraction. 
Those who participate must find some inspiration, eitlier in 
the exercise or the stuff they drink, for it is indulged in to an 
extent that proves its exceeding popularity. 

The biggest kettle obtainable is boiled full of water; what¬ 
ever tea is devoted to the debauch, with a plug or two of chew¬ 
ing tobacco, or pain-killer if they have any, is then iiourcd into 
the kettle and infused till the liipiid is of a rich, black color, 
when it is read}' for drinking. The Indians sit round in a 
circle—either inside or out, according to circumstances, the 
men on one side and women on the other, each hearing a eu]) of 
some sort into which the “tea” is dished out periodically by 
a master of the ceremonies. Songs are started to the accom¬ 
paniment of a drum, in which all join. Soon, the “tea” begins 
to work and they one after another get up and dance. The drum 
beats time to the singing, while men and women dance till the 
song ends, which is the signal for all to drop down into their 
places. Another song is begun, and the performance is repeat¬ 
ed. The songa are monotonous but the rhythm is good and some 
of the tunp' are not unpleasing. While this is called a dance 
it would I(ardly conform to our ideas of dancing either ancient 
or modern! It consists of sudden bendings of the knees, to give 
the hodxan up-and-down motion taking, at the same time, short 
steps of a^ew inches to the side. This sideward movement will 
carry each person round the circle to the original position all 
to the two thirds measure of the drum. 

MAGIC RITES—^ 

Mention must not be omitted of the “magic” of the In¬ 
dians. This may be divided into second sight, dream knowledge, 
and incantation. Second sight appears to be a natural gift: tbe 
others are acquired. Not a few of the Indians posse'ss second 
sight in various degrees and in different ways. Their surround¬ 
ings seem to be particularly favorable for its reception and cul¬ 
tivation and also for unquestioning faith in its oracles. Occult¬ 
ism, in one or other degree, is common all over the world. Those 
of grosser fibre divine by the laws of coincidence; the adept re¬ 
ceives an inspiration and prophesies. That his or her prophecy 
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is uot seen to be fulfilled may not be the fault of the prophet. 
Those lower in the occult scale know that when thej' are tal:eii 
with sneezing, someone is telling tales about them and that A\hen 
an eyelid twitches, something out of the common is about to Oe 
seen. In fact, the idea and belief in it, are universal, and'there, 
appears to' be enough truth in such divinings to Avarrant tlie 
faith. ; / 

Certain Indians—among other peome—'have this sense of 
coming happenings quite iironounced and definite; instinet, 
sometimes indescribable, y(4t at others distinct, tells that a cer¬ 
tain event is approaching and very often tells the truth. As 
an examiile—one Avith the.gift will tell the camp that a stranger 
is about to arrive. The cause of the statement is a feeling poAver- 
ful enough to be described. Perhaps the .statement goes further 
and classifies the person who is coming. It has been explained 
to me as an unusual sensation, folloAved like a flash by the con¬ 
viction as. stated. The sensation may be in any part of the body. 
This is not an explanation that explains very clearly', but it is 
all I could get.' 

I came across an Indian, liA'ing on'Lake Winnipeg avIio 
seemed, able to-foretell the advent of strangers and, to the best 
of my recollection, unfailingly. Perhaps an approach'to under¬ 
standing all this may be made by remembering that these peo¬ 
ple are in a state of nature; that the functions of the body and 
of the mind are neither clogged nor weakened by excesses; and 
that their existence is spent altogether in the solitudes.' 

Those Avho jirophesy fis8m dreams do not', in any Avay that 
I Could distinguish, differ, from Aidiite prophets of the same 
grade, but magicians are in a different class; they make most 
e-xtravagant pretensions and their failures are not ahvays easily 
pinned doAvn. They' can send “messengers” to a person.an.v 
distance, that Avill penetrate the bod.v and, unless remo(Ated by 
an agenc.A' similar to that Avhich despatched it,' will cause death. 
Therefore, Avhen sickness attacks a person and ordinary reme¬ 
dies fail to cure, it is suppased to_ be the work of an enemy and 
another “magician” is employed to counteract the siiell. 

This man is given a tent—erected for the purpose-^to con¬ 
jure iq. He takes in Avith him what, to the eyes'of the uniniti¬ 
ated. looks and makes a noise like a rattle, ,but Avhich is really, 
the most important implement of th^conjuror, for. the “see- 
see-gwun-is” is neither more nor le.ss tban.the connecting link be- 
^'een those Avho know-how to use it and the Spirit World., 
Often, he has sufficiently' poAverful connection to alloAv himself 
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to be bound hand and foot (just as'our own mediums are)— 
and bundled into the tent, when hi.s rattle is thrown after him. 
In this Case, his Familiar unbinds him—exaetly as they do with 
us—and the next item in the performance is to see the cords 
with which he has been tied thrown through the opening of 
the tent. 

The rattle is “now heard to have gone wild within the 
tent, beating against the sides as though possessed. Voices are 
also heard; these, the bearers are to consider as belonging to the 
Familiar ISpirits. 'The tenf rocks to its foundations—so to 
speak. ^Vhen his incantations are completed, he confirms the 
diagnosis of the friends of the afflicted and proceeds to suck 
the missile out of the sick person’s body. Descrijitions of tlt,!^ 
thing are always remarkably alike; dark in color, the size of a 
ten-cent piece, and flat-ovoid in shape. It may be taken from 
any part of the body. Its nature however,' appears to Tie so 
deadly that extraction seldom avails and death ton often en¬ 
sues, despite all the magician’.s efforts. This might easily be 
because help was called in too late. They are very expensive, 
these specialists, and must be jiaid a retainer in advance. They 
are held in great awe and do. and say everything ]iossihle to 
keep up or increase their reputation. When a person dies, they 
omit not to hint ,at the probability of a different result had 
they not been givgn offence or had they been called in, or had 
they been propitiated. Fd-the Indians themselves, who may 
not care to brave* the displeasure of the T'nknown Powers, or 
even to the. sceptical who a'l-r not hunting for trouble, these 
“magicians’’ pass at thpi'’’face value; indeed,'I have known 
Halfbreeds, whom- I credited -with more sense, employ them; 
but to the' unprejudiced observer, they glare as arrant hum¬ 
bugs. „ -I 

On more than'opc oecasion T have-gone out of my way open¬ 
ly' to east'ridicule on tjtese performers, and court the dire ven¬ 
geance sftre^to fbllow but. when -nothing serious happened to 
me, the Ihdfans explained the result by alleging the immunity 
of white pebple”and remained undisturbed. 

Anothe;^! branch of “the black art relates to the obtaining 
of information about the past, present, or future. Here, sever¬ 
al methods give choice.' . One is appropj'iately spectacular and 
an incident occtirs in illustration. 

A Party,” consisting of a man. a woman, and a girl about 
ten years old, went on an expedition hunting duck eggs, to a 
long, gi'assy lake about ten miles from the encampment. The 
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three of them rode iii a "cart drawn by, one pony and, at the 
near end of the lake, the man got out to search the grass along 
the left side; the girl took the right side, while the woman 
drove on with the rig, taking a short cut to a point where all 
would again meet. When the man and woman came togetlier 
at t,lie far end of the lake, the girl was missing. They waited 
fo¥ d while for her to come up and when she failed to appear, 
walked back over her supposed track, searching. Ehe had dis¬ 
appeared. They hunted backwards and forwards, 'in the water 
and in the long grass, again and again—no girl. Not a trace of 
her could they find and, having exhausted their efforts, hitched 
up and returned to the encamjiment. “And then there was 
hurrying to-and-fro”—a hundred or more people looked for 
the girl for three days; first in a haphazatd and then in a sys¬ 
tematic and exhaustive manner, and found her not. 

they had recourse to a magician. A lodge was prepareiT 
for him, inside of which a stockade was made by sticking pojilar 
sticks into the ground close together in a circle a few feet in 
'diameter. These sticks were secigjd together at the top by 
lines and the walls covered in b.y mean's of robes and blankets. 
Into this cylinder the magician,"tangled and tied up ,witli as 
much cunning as possible, was inserted through! the top as 
gcntl.v a.s. might be and his rattle throwp after him. Almost 
at once the rattle got into action and began 1;o shake and the 
voice of the magician was heard to sing in a most .satisfactory 
manner. Squeakt' noises joined in. marring the harmony. After 
this had continued for some time the lines that had bound the 
man’s limhs came hurtling out of the top of the ojdinder which 
then-started rocking to and fro lill it burst altogether and the 
magician emerged from his little closet. He proceeded to im¬ 
part the information given him by thePamiliar he had invoked. 
The <rirl was chuid—we were told. Her body^ lay near a certain 
descril)e(Llake where search should he made. The girFs spirit, 
it aiipeansl. had talked with him, but was so overcome by tiic 
presence .of hei- parents, that no details of her wanderings were 
forthcoming. 

In conformity with the inspired directions, the lake in¬ 
dicated. and all the country rotind was hunted: in fact the 
search was conducted over again but no trace of the lost girl 
could be found. She was accordingly mourned as dead. 

About three weeks afterward.s, sonle Indians cauglrt a 
glimpse of suspicious movements in the bushes near the camp, 
.and, following up, ptilled forth the lost girl. E.xcept that she 
uas thin and frightened, she seemed little the worse for .her 
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experiences but never Qould <rive any sensible account of her 
wanderings. She had probably kept life in her by eating roots, 
berrie.s and such water bulbs as she knew and could find. This 
happened in the early days and the girl grew up, married and 
had children but her mind ever remained a blank as to those 
three weeks and it is concluded that the shock of being lost had, 
for the time being, shaken her reason. 

In the Cake Winnipeg region, while the lliulson's Bay 
('ompany and the Free Fur-traders used the water routes of 
the North-West in going to-and-fro between the settlements and 
their winter quarters, it was common practice to fee a conjuror 
for the production of a fair wind. Very often, they seem to 
have got it. It was not necessary that the offering be valuable; 
the Governing Spirits considering the fhct rather than the in¬ 
trinsic value of the oblation. This branch of occultism was taken 
advantage of by many who profe.ssed unbelief in the practice, 
as well as by those who had full faith in it. 

The leader of,a war party was generally a proficient in the 
■ art of learning beforehand by his incantations the outi-hme of 
the venture he was starting. It is admitted that prognostica¬ 
tions of this kind did not always prove correct and also that 
the detail given of itinera’ry and adventure did not coincide with 
the result; but, the fact that .some insiiired leaders did in the 
main foreshadow the'general event on every occasion, and that 
specially gifted men could forecast each mo^■e and 'counter- 
move as well as tell the ending, wa.s.^r('garded as sufficient 
demonstradon of the truth and worth' of the jiractice. 

Man.v are the tales told of forays into the southern country 
for hor.ses. The country of the Grees. the debatable gnuind be¬ 
tween the bush and the lu-airie, was not, and still Iwiot,, favor- 
able for horse raising. The grass grows luxuriantly but is'killed 
by frost in the fall.and is devoid of nutriment : the prairie grass 
is of sparse growth, has a short sea.son and is dried before frost 
by the hot sun. Horses turned out on the [irairie will hold their 
own, if'not fatten up, in winter; in the bushy lands of tlnyfiii'- 
’^thcr north, animals arc quite likely to starve to death. The Giees 
and Stoneys, who roamed the northern' country often had to re¬ 
plenish their supply by foray. The following is one of the tales 
told of marauding expeditions. 

THE FORAY OF OLD BONE— 

In the old days before war and rapine were disconnten- 
anced, there were Indians who were either sjiecially lucky oi- si)e- 
cially'gifted-in all their expeditions into the enerax-’s country; 
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such ii iiiiin was ‘y.)ld lione”. Any adventure that he led was in- 
variahly attended with more or less success. Consequently, when 
it vas whispered rottnd the camp that Old Bone projected a 
foray tliere were not wanting young men whose aspirations to 
fame ;ind desire for loot would induce them to brave any danger 
they niiuht incur by joining his band of marauders. Indeed, 
they were so eager as frequently to cause him embarrassment. 
Siicli expeditions Avere never di.scussed beforehand and such 
knowledge of them as jieople had was supposed to be the result 
of intuition, (in one memorable occasion it became understood 
that 1)1(1 Bone contemplated going on the war-path and that he 
wish(‘d to limit the number of his companions to five. It was 
the custom on these occasions that any adventurer joined solely 
on his own initiative, so Old Bone Avas Avatched very carefully 
that he might not slip off ttnaAvares, Avhile all those Avho in- 
tendecl to folloAv him hastened their preparations. This meant 
an extra pair of moccasins and leather, sincAV and needle: also 
dried meat. .\rms Avere ahvays ready. When the time Avas 
deemed jiropitious, at dead of night. Old Bone sneaked off. His 
camp-fire Avas made no grwit di.stance off and here it was the 
piviiier thing for him to aAvait those Avho .should join him. When 
he icoiiiite.l heads, there Avere thirty-three; he Avas not pleased at 
thi.s testimony to his popularity since, for some occult reason he 
Avished to limit the number of his compan,v^ but etiquette pre- 
A’eiited his complaining. They ate a little'dry meat, Avmshed it 
doAvn Avith water, and got Avhat rest they could on the bare 
gnniiid, 1 hey Avcrc in their oAvn cOjtintry .so, all next day, they 
jniirneye(l soiit-ii-Avest. That night when they camped, it was 
lluuig-lit adA'isahlc In get Old Bnne, to consult his Familiar as to 
the niiteome of file expedition. Round a small fire all were 
nested Avhen the pipe aajis lighted and handed to the leader. To 
north, to south, to east and to Avesf. up, doAvn, he pointed the 
long inpe-sfcni, then in silence he sat and smoked. In a little 
while he handed the pipe hack again and pulled from the folds 
of his blanket coat a doll about six inches long fashioned to re¬ 
semble-s,.,meAvhat a human being. A small bell was hung to its 
clot Its and it aabs mounted on a short stick. AA'hich he proceeded 
shoAe into th(> ground on the far side of the fire. Then he sang. 
Sang till the bell on the doll began to jingle. lie suddenly 
stopped his song while the tinkle of tffl' bell went round the 
(iicle ami cAcntiially setth'd oA-er Did Rqne’s head and died - 
doAvn. After a few moments he spoke. “Likelv vou don’t 
"uderstniid him.sso I will tell you AA-hat he .says. 'We shall not 
ci'ime to aiiA harm, but aa’c must Avatch the sun tomorrOAV. ifor 
at iKioii Aj^shall .see seven men. If Ave wiijh Ave can kill them 
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but, if we do, we must turn right bark and go home. If mo 
allow them to go untouched we may proceed and we shall be 
given horses. ’ ’ The relief and satisfaction of the listeners 
was vented in exclamation. “Let them live. WTio wants them.' 
It is htu’ses we are aftei-.” And thus it was settled. Before day¬ 
break the next morning they resumed their way, with two men 
ahead to give them warning of the expected enemy. Anxious 
glances were cast at the sun as he approached the zenith, and 
to the spies ahead for the signal that the foe was in sight. This 
was given about noon when all lay doAvn in a deep buffalo 
wallow, whence, in hiding they could watch the motions of the 
spies. One was lying on his belly on th'e side of a little hill, 
while the other crept slowly towards the strangers, lie mo¬ 
tioned. Seven they were; on foot: resting in a little hollow. 
They, also, were on a raid of some kind. Great excitement now 
lirevailed. All seemed to have forgotten their formei- decision 
to let the men free and go after horses. i\Iany of the younger 
and more easily moved'could with difficulty be restrained from 
rushing out of cover and annihilating the enemy at once: they 
appeared so easy a prey. Old Hone, when approached for a 
decision, would say no more than ‘Must as you like. Do as you 
please.” The older heads gained the day. The party could cat 
while waiting for the way to clear, but would have to go on for 
water. Meanwhile the spies would watch the enemy. Each sjiy 
was promded with a complete wolf costume, di-essed in wliich. 
if seen from a di.stance. prowling about, they would not cause 
alarm. With this arrangement, the band lay (inietly *in their 
hiding place while the spies kept in touch with the enemy. So 
they waited. And waited, till the waiting got to be too much 
for their ,excited spirits. The sjues had long since disapjieared 
in the rolling landscape and theimi)atient Indians, each tying a 
string of sage-brush over his -forehead—so that he could ])op 
his head over the edge of a hill and if descried be misiaken for 
a bunch of weed.s—set off cautiously in single fih' inwyhat they 
took to be the right direction. Taking advantage of- the in¬ 
equalities of the land, they kept on to w-here they divined the 
watering place to be. but no sign of the spies. They counselled 
together, and men were desiiatched to crawl up every rise in 
the vicinity to find out what had become of the missing spies. 
While those left were pondering the mystery, a figure was s<-cn 
on the top of a hill, to wave his blanket to-and-fro. This was 
a signal to advance, and thither they all flocked. Even the spies 
turned up. And, far away t7) the west could be dimly seen some 
specks di-sappearing over tjie horizrtn. They spent the rest of 
■ that day nearMhe watering ])lace. From now on they int'-nded 
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to trawl l)y night and before they started, it was considered 
the pi-oi>er tiling to give Old Bone the ])ipe again, and so get 
in touch with future happenings. So they lighted a,small fire 
and prejiared the pipe. The seer, after repeating his perform¬ 
ance with the pipe ami doll, announced that the horses provided 
for them were waiting at tiie Red Deer River at a described 
place. That the enemy’s eamp was not a large one, that they 
would reach it the third night, that there were many horses 
wailing to he a[)propriated and that they would get home safely 
without harm. And all turned out as predicted. They got in 
touch with .some hundred or so lodges of Blackfeet camped in 
the viiUuy of the river and stayed two days in hiding, picking 
out thvir iH’ospective prizes. The third night they made their 
raid. Each man got for himself what he could. They got off 
wifli forty horsc.s. For twenty-four hours they rode, then, con¬ 
sidering that they had outrun pursuit, made their way leisure¬ 
ly home. But raids did not always end so satisfactorily. 

rj 'Ilie ‘‘fidept”, who can “send” things, I haive heard a 
good deal of, but have never been .so fortunate as to meet. Those, 
also, who are able to turn themselves into wolves, and other 
wild creatures—for the purpo.se of waylaying their enemies, 
and serioush' injuring them—I know only by the awe-inspiring 
tales I have heard. When I have met these miraculous narra- 
tive.s vitli uhmistakeable unbelief and have expressed the curi- 
osit\ I felt by the offer that some of these wonder-workers' 
should iiraetiee on me. I have been told that the white, man has 
not been found a plastic subject by the professors of the black 
ait. riiey. in fact, have proved immune. However, the Indians: 
appear to believe iinre.servedly all the.se .things, and their ac- 
, tion.s and lives are colored accordingly. 


_ ihe war-bonnets are ail supposed to be fashioned under 
m.spired direction and auspicious circumstances, wherefore, be- 
iiet jn their efficacy is universal and unlimited. Perhaps I 
should .say appeals to be” in.stead of “is”, for surely there 
miwt he doubting Tl^ases among Indians as; amongst other 
people-those who.sebeen rudely shaken, or those 
r encourage the blind ' 

belief of others for juirposes of their own. The.se war-bonnet.s 
are the subjects of constant, reverential care, and in camp are 
geneialh hung on a tripod outside the tent, along with the little 
bundle of relics of lost relative.s. They are gaudv and' cxim- 
bions, and approximate the .stereotyped Indian head-dress that 
we find in pictures. 
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1—ti-om a height, of course—have ti-iecl every way to com¬ 
bat these foolish beliefs, especially the blind acceptance of im¬ 
pudent bluffers at their self valuation. 1 have tried argument. 

I have tried ridicule; 1 have tried pity and I have tried disgust: 
and the result has been topuidermine I’ather the Indian’s esti¬ 
mate of ray perspicacity than the faifh.s' that have been accept¬ 
ed without question by generations of his forefathers. Time 
probably, and rubbing up against tlie white man are the only 
things that will effe^ change. , 

AftuK all. theseNjliings aiwinterwoven with what might 
be calle(^He I'eligion (vM die L nduin. a religion which we are tiu-- 
ing to sii^rsede by another. 'We are. therefore interested par-, 
ties, and to say the least, not without ju-ejudice. The Indian’.s 
beliefs suited hint and suited his circumstances, which was all 
sufficient. lie carefully abstains from making rude remarks 
concerning the beliefs fliat are being pre.s.sed upon him—not be¬ 
cause he i.s awe-.struck by their sublimity, and not because lie 
does not see that they require as great a stretch of faith as his 
own, but beeau.se he perceives there can be no certain conclu¬ 
sions reached anil that disputation must be futile. He considers 
the white man as thoughtlc.s.s and' aggre.ssive and naturally 
weighs the Gosjiel he is a.sked to accept-along with the white' 
man as he sees him ; and into these cold .scale^ of probability, the 
thousand years of acceptance liy habit are not thrown. The only 
make-weight that he puts in the balance is the prosperity of 
the whi-tt man as eomjiared with his own poverty. Even to that, 
he gives onlv ii nominal consent. lie will permit himself to be 
baptised—that can do no harm. He will even be baptised many 
time.s, a.s there are often immediate temporal advantages. His 
jirivate opinions, Iffiwevei-. remain unchanged; he will watch 
the white man. Such is the Indian’s attitude. After a few 
generations, baptism will become a habit and the routine of 
profe.ssedly Chri.stian ' behaviour gradually-supervene till the 
Indian’s “religion” i.s the same a.s the white man’.s. 
REIJOIOrs HEIJEFS^ 

What we would call the religious beliefs of the Ind^miare 
hard for even him to define. lie believes in the Great ^^ts 
of Good and Evil, both of which influences inanifesMdteniselves 
in mundane affairs, and which appear to be ih^ntinual con¬ 
flict, with varying success on each side., Ilo-dms.a hazy idea 
of a future e.visfcnce in a Heaven after his'Wn mind, where 
all men, good and bad. will live again”under bpf1^y eondition.si 
But. what we call Heaven and the future life, are not tipper- 
most in the Indian’s mind. The present-is too clo.se at hand— 
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too pressirfg, to be relegated to any second place; also, advant¬ 
ages that are definite, even if only temporal, and that can be aji- 
lA'eeiated by experience, fa.j- outweigh and completely over¬ 
shadow. the dubious delights of a future existence. So. when 
the Indian prays, he prays for something in this world, not in 
the"^^; that will take care of itself. He reverences the Su¬ 
preme Being as the Source of Life. He jirays to the Thunder 
Fil’d as the Arbiter of Life and Death; and he jirays to his Fa¬ 
miliar—if he has one. He asks for health, and long life and 
for achievement of his ambitions. During sickness or stress he 
offers his'tribute. according to his necessities and his mean.s—a 
gun, a garment, an implement of any kind, a yard or two of 
calico or broadcloth—carefully stowed away in some .solitude - 
or hung from the branches of a tree in such infrequented place 
as to be .unmistakeable fow anything but what it really is. To 
meddle in any way with these offerings is suiqiosed to incur 
the dire displeas.ure of the Power to whom it is dedicated.. 

Vows of various kind;^_are made to these Dieties and are 
mostly kept. In honor of, a^F to. propitiate the Thunder Bird, 
is celebrated the Thirst or Sun Dance, which is the greatest 
public religious ceremonyof the Indians: hut, since this is now, 
for some, years has been. and. in all likelihood, is-destined 
to remain under the ban of the authoriti(‘s, its glory has 
departed, for it is now held only sui-reptitiously and in such 
out-of-t-he-way places as to avoid coming under the official 
e.}e. W'hy this ceremony remains in such disfavor at Ottawa, 
is puzzling. In olden times, while the Indian was still an object 
of possible dread, all such aggregations .suggested situations 
that might be difficult to deal with. They were obstructed as 
much as was safe: they could not be forbidden. YetHlie coun¬ 
try came safely through. , To associate danger with them in 
these da.vs would be ridiculous. The Indian, in large bands or 
small, is now absolutely under thi' control of those whose duty 
it is to look after him and keep Idm out of mischief. .Nor,, as. 
it would not be dangerous, neither would it be undesirable: if 
would incommode, it would interfere with" nobody and nothing. 
In olden days, the objection of cruelty might well have been 
raised as a rea.son for abolishing the Dance, hut now all such 
elements have been dropped by the votaries, out of deference 
to the white man’s more delicate susci'ptihilities. Also, from the 
Indiam’s p'bint of view, this ce.lebration is the only chance the 
natives have, once a year, of meeting together. The Indian is 
gregarious; all are related or semi-related to each other and. 
like other people,^erave periodical reunions. The point might 
also be raised—though it^^ would stand small chance .of bein<r 
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li.stenocl to—that such deterrent action meant interference with 
till' Indians’ relijrious worshiji. 

Whenever__a few Indians met together, either for council 
or celebration, some form of invocation was always gone 
through. The lug iiijie would he filled, lighted and handed to 
the oldest man in the circle. He would say a few AVord.s, take 
a puff or two. and ])oint the stem of the pipe up, and down, 
then to the four points of the compass, before it was passed 
round for each to smoke in turn. If they met together to feast, 
some seleeted |)ersnu lii-si 4lirew a portion of the meat into the 
fire III the middle of the gathering. Hut, though on such oeca- 
siono—aiid on others—some short religious rite is observed, yet 
religion is not the oh.ject of the gathering. 

The strictly religious ceremonies of the Crees are three. 
Cf these, the 'Pliirst Dance comes first, as being on a larger 
scale, and of more general observance. The other two are the 
.Smoking Tent and the ()[)en-end Tent. This latter is the Indian 
Feast of All .Souls. Remark has been made of the custom of 
every family keeping what is called “The Burden”—relics of 
the lost ones., wrajiped in a bundle and enclosed in red or other 
colored Stroud, the bestrvthe.v can afford.j^^When a household 
loses one of its members b}' death, everything belonging to the 
deceased is given away. .Sometimes the familj-’s whole belong¬ 
ings are got rid of. This is to get out of sight all the articles in 
everyday use which remind the bereaved of the lost ones. But 
s inie small iiieiiu iiio is |)reser^ed and treasured and the accumu¬ 
lation of these form the Wrden. It falls to the lot of the 
woman to take'care of this, and it is faithfnlly carried round 
whenever she has a .journey or e’amp is moved. 

THE OPEX-EXI) TEXT— 

1 he ('.ereiiiotiy ol the ()pen-eiid Tent, js, at the same time, 
a sacrifice, a<> feast, and a dance—a mournful dance. Here, 
again, it .seems to fall naturally withjui the jirovince of feinale 
activity to take the lead in, jterforming this annual memorial 
ceremony, but she must be one in communion with the .Spirit.^.* 
and .she mast be old. The tent is made each fall in every Indian 
village. It is )a lonsr. narrow structure of_ small pole.s shaped 
like the roof m a house and covered with tents lent for the 
occasion. It is open at the south end—hence its name. Anyone 
who wishes, t.hpt is, all those interested in the tribute to the 
memory of ^^dead—lends a hand in the making. ' 

The^^^Hir^n all go provided with a kettle-ftill of food and 
aho takUi^ln/ig the “Burden”, 'ishe who initiates the ceremony 
sits at the far end'of the tent with a .small fire before her. The 
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kettles are deposited round the fire and the burdens given 
over to her by the women as they arrive. These she hangs up. 
Women line one side of the tent, men the other, while young 
people crawl in under the flajis of the sides, and crouch inform¬ 
ally behind. 

The priestess, when all have arrived, makes a prayer to 
the Spirits and her Familiar, burns a wisp of sweet-gra.ss and 
throws a little food on the fire as a sacrifice. Then the feast 
begins. Everyone has a dish of .sbme kind and into these'the 
food is ladled from the kettles by a server going along the lines. 
jA. hash of meat and saskatoon berries is the favorite dish on 
this occasion but anything eatable will do. All has .to be eaten 
up clean: nothing must he leftT^^Rj and here is where the 
young ones nestled down behimdt com\in. These clean up the 
fragments, for as the elderlj/ paWicipants become satiated, the 
platters are passed behind tiKimm the gatmtlet of the younger 
and keener appetite. / X 

It is quite a silent feast, outside of tl^ necessary noise of 
eating and clattering dishes. A^'r thefe<laing is done—that is 
when nobody can eat say more, tfafi.qTriestess rises to her feet, 
and starts a wail. Alfj'follow and dance slowly down and back, 
with heads shrouded, lamenting and weeping. The burdens are 
selected when reached in the course of the promenade, and 
nursed in the arms of the dancers, as they go round and round. 
The priestess intones a song, a melancholy one, and all take 
up the dirge as they go solemnly round and round the long en¬ 
closure. They stop, sit down for a while, until some one else 
begins a tune,,when all rise ^id dance as before. This is re¬ 
peated till the approach of morning, when everybody goes 
home refreshed in spirit, and the ceremony is concluded for that 
year. There is no particular dress attached to this observance, 
indeed, no attempt at adornment: the idmi is to attend with a 
kettle of food,, a hundle of relics, and a mournful appearance. 
The food that is thrown on the fire is fed to the spirits of the 
departed. The wailing on the.se occasions has reached tlm stand¬ 
ard of an art and is most horriJile to listini to., 

THE ■ SMOKING TENT— 

The most serious of all the Tndkin observances, in fact the 
only one conducted without any foolery or skylarking of the 
younger and lighter-minded of the community, is the Smokinu 
Tent. Only the .serious and mature are alhwyed to participate, 
and only males. It is of annual observance—in the early fall- 
and, strange to say, is not a dance. ' 
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Only c-in-tain iiiun will take the responsibility' of conducting 
this cemnony. The lodge is made large enough to take three 
or four ordinary tents to cover it in; it is made in round form, 
and open to the east. A sufficient quantity of food is prepared, 
iiudiKiing a .sujiply of grease of some fluid kind. Those who 
take part, tlaub their heads with white clay, in imitation of 
grey hair, but in no other re.spect does their aftpearanee indi¬ 
cate any sjiecial preparation. 

When the appointed tune comes, all participants- repair 
to the tent, in the middle of which a fire has been lighted, and 
seat tliemselves round in a circle. The “maker” of the tent 
has taken his place at the far side, with his long-stemmedcRipe 
and the kettles of food in evidence. No drum is used in t£is 
performance, the rattle taking its place, thus giving a charac¬ 
ter ol gravity to the proceedings which would indicate an in¬ 
cantation. rather than a ceremonial. The assemblage being 
-eated. and everything ready, the pipe is charged with modi¬ 
fied tobaeco or the best substitute, and reverently lighted. Every 
uio\e IS weighted with the utmo.st gravity. The “maker” takes 
a whiff 1)1- two. and then carefully lays the ^tep^fb the cardinal 
]ioints of the comiihss, then nj), then down. After another 
wliitl or two, the pipe is now deliberately handed round, for 
eacli man, in turn, to take a few draws thus travelling till it 
comes back to the man who is officiating. The “maker” now 
lays the ]ii|)e aside and takes a portion of the food and grease 
which, before the kettles are handed round,'he throws on tha 
live coals as an offering. Then, each, in turn helps himseii 
from the kettles, which go the round for that purpose. For 
some tune all are absorbed in eating. Very, very gravely the 
viiole jiroceedings are gone tliroiigb, hardly a word being spoken. 

.\ft.-r the feast, comes the singing: the rattle is .jingled in 
quick tune by the “Tent-maker'’ as he starts his .song, and all 
join III. Then the rattle pas.ses to the ne.xt in line who begins 
a •-OIIL'' of his own, and again all take paj’t. 80, the rattle goes 
the round, each iiohler leading in song—often his own compo¬ 
sition with the rest of the company coming in a.s diorus. There 
are im words to these songs, merely tunes, and onlv the tunes 
peculiar to tins eereinojiy. At intervals, the .pipe is charged and 
liglited and goes the-round. when the music begins again. The 
sittinc- eontiniies all night with sedate singing and .smoking, 
the d,-vntees dejmrtiiig at da^i and going off gravely to their 
own sejiarate tents. 'F 

The ceremony is one of ol^ttjon. The best in'food that 
the eomiiiiinity can afford is thiwn on the fire as an offer- 
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ing, and the pipe is turned in every jwssible direction, tor the 
use of all possible s])irits, as each person has his own particular 
guardian and guide. 

THE VIGIL— 

This custom of the Indian, though scarcely a religious cere¬ 
mony, was certainly one in which the spiritual influences which 
all the world regards as co-efficients of religion were sought in 
fasting and meditation. Therefore, every Indian with a soil'to 
whom"he wished to give all possible advantages, woi'ild want 
him to essay the “Vigil”. 

As a preparation for this, such a father loses no opportu- 
nitj^f impressing the ob.iects of Indian ambition on the grow¬ 
ing Melligenee; kindess and hospitality in the camp, bravery 
id, the face of the enemy, honesty, truth and relialiility have 
b^en incultfated; while greed, meanness, lying, stealing, and es 
pecially truculence among friends have been decried. Thus 
trained, on arriving at man’s estate, the youth is further pre¬ 
pared by advice and (‘ncouragenient for the severe trial he is 
about to undergo; and, some nightl the father and son steal 
away from tlie tent, and repair to a chosen, desolate spot, where 
the youth is left to fast for ten days and nights, alone. 

No Indian can be truly great and famous, except lie be 
assisted from the I'nseen World, and the ob.iect of the “Vigil” 
was to give the spirits a chance to communicate with the asoir- 
^TitHo-fame; while the body was cbastened by hunger and thirst 
and solitude. If successful, he would be taught songs by y,-hich 
ever'Familiar attached itself to him and. by that Familiar. In* 
w'ould be guided and shielded through life. He would be in¬ 
structed how to summon this Familiar when need pres.sed. For 
this help', some service would be required of him, but rather in 
the way of homage, than of a burdensome nature. lie must 
never stick a knife in .the ground never cross a swamp : 

he must sacrifice a certain part animal he killed in 

the hunt ;■ oi- he must always wear some particular article, or 
he must never wear it. As the consequence yif this, one man 
never takes off his head-cover; another neveV wears anything 
between his moccasins and his feet, and so on. Tiiese were the 
terms on which he would be belped. and dire were the conse¬ 
quences of disregard or carelessness in performing his ])art 
of the contract. 

When complaint was made to the Indian of the want of 
any outward and visible signs of this inward ami, spu-itual 
grace, in those who had undergone this ta'ial. he would refer 
to accomplishments in old times and (hqilore that the a^J’ibutes 
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of his race are gradually slipping away as the result of the 
'-contaminating influence of the white man. 

THE SCALP DANCEr- 

While on the subject of Indian customs, it would be a seri¬ 
ous omission to say nothing abovrt the Scalp Dance. Th^ life 
of the Indians of the plains of the North-We.st, before the white 
man established law and order in the country, was one of con¬ 
stant danger; of ambuscade, butchery and reprisal; so that it 
is small wonder that the si)irit of ferocity was inculcated by 
every habit and custom, and fostered by each peril encountered 
and circumvented; that the routine of Indian life was one con¬ 
tinuous incentive to make the desire for renown in war as con¬ 
suming as possible; and that every appeal to the Powers Un¬ 
known was for victory—for life rather than for daily bread. 

In this order of things the Scalp Dance was a prime fac¬ 
tor. The hair of a dead enemy was the first thing taken, in¬ 
deed it was not necessary that the enemy be dead, so long as 
he Avas unable to resist the mutilation. Many even survived 
it. A cut was made round the head, just above the eyebrows 
and ears, and the skin torn off with the teeth. This operation 
was often performed hurriedly and imperfectly, in which case 
the next man came in for the remainder, and one head might 
• furnish seA'eral scalps. Even a small portion was cherished. A 
willow Avas bent into circular form and tied; the flesh side of 
the .scalp was then cleaned and the trophy stretched inside this 
AvilloAV form by .string through holes in the edges. The whole 
thing Avas. for the time being, hung to the end of a stick, fivm 
or six feet long, \vhich served for the purpose of display when 
used as a Avalking stick. There the scalp dried and dangled. 

Suppose the return of a party, successful in a foray, Avith 
one or more scalps. They Avould halt some distance from, but 
out of sight of the camp, and paint themseh-es on all exposed 
parts Avith a compound of grease, lead and charcoal—the lead 
triinraO'd, as it Avere, by the greased hands; the result, Avith a 
little charcoal added, is rubbed on the body, and the process 
repeated, ad hh. Thus adorned, thej' commence their cere¬ 
monious entrance into the camp. As heroes of the hour the 
happy oAvners of scalps march in the middle front, bearing their 
trophies. The others act as chorus, singing the correct songs 
tunes, that is, Avith Avords to suit the occasion, and naming 
the siieee.ssful Avarrior. When the attention of the camp was 
ntiracti'd. all Avould rush fovAvard tOAvards the adA'enturers to 
hear the good news. The custom wa.s to rifle the tents of those 
who brought home scalps—probably with the idea that they 
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were so transported with joy as not to notice the depredation. 
This was the next step, and all hastened to take what they could 
lay their hands on; and, to such an extent was this license al¬ 
lowed, that a brave returned from war often was obliged to 
seek shelter and food in some one else’s lodge. It paid a man 
better to devote his talents and auduicity to hoi'se-stealing, 
rather than t'o the acquisition of scalps, and yet this latter was 
infinitely more desired. Then, to the dance. 

It is a daj" dance, and only women take part in it. Their 
faces and hands are blackened, like those of the men. No drum 
is used, and the songs are peculiar to the dance. All join in 
the tune and some one is inspired to set words that suit the 
occasion. In this recitative the name of the hero and his great 
deeds are extravagantlj’ sung, wdth the chorus coming in at 
the end of each sentence. The whole performance is sweet to 
the men, wdio stand mute objects of admiration. The scalp wands 
are snatched from each other by the dancers, who progress 
round and round in time with the tune. At intervals, one vir¬ 
ago or another pours forth fiendish sentiments in staccato song. 
Eventually, both sentiments and fury are exhausted and the 
party separates to meet again at night. 

Now, men as well as w'omcn participate, and the drum is 
used. The tunes are of the same kind. All sit round, the sexes 
on opposite sides. The drum is started, a tune hegiin, and one 
after another rises and, keeping lime, promenades slowly 
around inside the circle, till the singing ceases, when the dancers 
suddenly stop and hurry to their places. This goes on til' .hey 
all get tired. ' 

The distinctive feature of the Scalp Dance appears to be 
the black paint, that is, apart from the tunes used. These, in¬ 
deed, mark a difference wdiere otherwise none appears in all 
the ceremonies and amusements of the Indian. The dress tells 
little or nothing, for it is a feature more or less beyond con¬ 
trol; discipline and routine are merely rudimentary and, like 
dress, vary wdthin wide limits with the whim of the individual'; 
but the song speaks unmistakabeably. Let an Indian hear a tune 
and he knows at once the class to which it belongs. It may be 
remarked here that Indian songs, w^hich present such a same¬ 
ness and want of melody to the white man’s ear, af^ not nearly 
so harsh and monotonous when one gets accustomed to hear¬ 
ing them. There are many distinct types,- and n^any of each 
type, with just as much variety as songs getierally present. 

“MATn-TAlI-HIT-TOO-WIN”— 

Another semi-religious ceremony of the Indian that takes 
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dancing as a Inode of expression is the “ JIath-tah-hit-too-win”, 
a wonl that is untranslateable. The nearest that can be got to 
It IS “Passing off something to each other”. The man who 
is competent to make this dance, must be an adept at all weath¬ 
er practice and familiar, through his visions, with the little de¬ 
mons called “Pah-gah-koo-suk”. These are understood to be 
ghosts of a mischievous type, surprising people in the scrub, 
ai)parently with the sole object of frightening them. They are 
not given to showing themselves but manifest their presence 
by whistling; they are, however, described as small skeletons 
and they inhabit bushy places. Indians wandering around at 
night exhibit an almost childish fear of these little goblins on 
account of the mistfortune they can bring and it is to propitiate 
them that the ceremony is dbserved. ‘‘.Give away”, it is often 
called. 

A large, round tent, taking two or three teepee-covers to 
roof it in, is made, the doorway large, and open to the north, 
with a rude carving of a human figure, cut in green poplar, 
on each side of it. Outside, at the cardinal points of the com¬ 
pass. are four poplar sticks stuck in the ground. Each of 
those who attend brings a big dish or kettle and a spoon. At 
the far end of the tent, opposite the door, sits the convenor of 
"the meeting with a little fire in front of him and by his side, 
a blad<ler of fat, and his magic rattle. This rattle—very im¬ 
portant in Indian ceremonial—^is made of thin raw-hide, scraped 
t() consistency, shaited while green, but n'ow hard and dry, with 
two nr three pieces of metal inside it and tied to a light handle 
six or eight inches long. The drum is not used in this dance. 
Four of the male guests are now deputed to go outside with 
loaded guns, each, at the signal of the rattle, to fire at one of 
the font- posts. When all is ready, the maker begins to sing 
and suddenly brings the rattle into play, when four reports 
outside are heard and the whole cro-wd bursts into song. When 
the tune comes to an end. the rattle is passed on to the next 
man in the row who then sings his song. So the rattle goes the 
round of the circle, skipping the women on its way, till it comes 
back to its owner. Next, some men take kettles of food and 
therefrom ladle the contents out into the di.shes of the com¬ 
pany. who greedily devour' it. All this is merely preliminary. 
Tlie serious part of the ceremony begins with the rising of the 
priest,of the cult and the man opposite him. The former takes 
the bladder of fat, bites a piece out and spits it on the fire as 
an offering to the “ghosts”, then waves it backward and for¬ 
ward with both hands, feigning to throw it to the other, who 
stands ready to catch. Finally it is throwm. and caught—sel- 
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dom missed—the catcher repeating over and over, “1 catch 
such and such a thing on the fly'’—naming whatever he is 
most in need of; as, fOr instance, "1 catch long life 04 thofly” 
or “1 catch health for my daughter”, or “1 catch a good hunt”. 
The bladder is then thrown back to the first man, who repeats 
the formula according to his needs. So, it is thrown backward 
and forward along the lines to the end. 

Now begins the “Math-tah-hit-too-win”. Any person in 
the community may, of-malice aforethought, go up to another, 
sing an appropriate tune, dance up and down a little by bend¬ 
ing the knees and finish by saying, ‘‘I bestow such and such 
a thing on thee”. It is not possible to refhse the gift, and it 
is then incumbent for the recipient to dance off to somebody 
else, soniething of equal value. This is to even up the transac- "• 
tion by passing on the onus incurred by the acquisition, be¬ 
cause it is supposed that any balance between receipts and dis- 
bijrsements is made up at the expense of the receiver's liifck?- 
So most-people try^to give as much.as they receive, in case the 
difference is taken out of them by fate. ' 

For four nights this goes on, and property changes Jiands 
briskly, passing from one person to another. The tent is full 
of people all the time and the originator spends all his time 
there: but it is not absolutely necessary to go tliere to dance 
off property. Any person, casually encountered, may have 
something ‘‘danced on” to him; which, or its value, lie forth¬ 
with seeks an opportunity of ‘‘dancing off” to someone else. 
By request, one more night may be added to the time during 

f 'hieh a chance is given for ‘‘doing” an acquaintance out of 
ealth or good fortune, at the expense of mere worldly posses¬ 
sions. 

The sharp ones often dance off balky horses, or things they 
are tired of, in the hope of bettering themselves by the return 
gift; while the young and thoughtle.ss have a general good’ time' 
during the continuance of the dance. 

This observance was one of the first that ivas stopped by 
the Indian Department, as increasing the poverty of a people 
who could hardly be poorer, but, inasmuch as what one gave, 
another got and the aggregate of possessions remained the same, 
the reason would not appear to be a very good one. 

POVNDSr- 

While on the subject of the characteristic cu.stoms of the 
Cree Indians, it may not be without interest to dwell .shortly 
on pounds. The poundmaker was in a class by himself. He was 
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a professional. By virtue of the teaching of his F|,miliar, he 
couiU guide the buffalo in any,'direction he pleasechl The spirits 
of the buffalo communed with him in his dreams, and were 
at his command when he needed them. In no other way can the 
unsophisticated Indian explain the facility with which a herd 
of buffalo was seduced to its destruction.' The co-operation of 
ordinary individuals was, however, necessary—also a favorable 
location. The bush must be'handy apd'the lie of the land suit'- 
able. Season mattered not; either summer or winter would do. 
The Master’s aid must be sought and nominally compensated— 
this in conformity with the invariable practice of those privi¬ 
leged with superhuman power. 

For the pound, a down grade was best, but not impera¬ 
tive. At the lower end a circular fence of brush was made, 
several feet thick, and eight feet high, thirty or .so yards in 
diameter. Occasionally, two fences were made, one opening 
into the other. The opening or entrance, was about ten feet 
wide and floored with sticks—that is trees of a few inches in 
diameter. This ])latform was sloped gradually up to the.top of 
the fenced enclosure, while the descent into the pound was 
abrupt, so that the buffalo, in their frenzied rush, would tumble 
in but would be obliged to climb out. A lane, with brush fences 
on each side and leading up to the gate, was made outside the 
enclosure. This was so designed, that a sharp turn near the 
l)ound hid from the frightened animals the trap that was pre¬ 
pared for them. This was a critical point and the fences were 
strongly built. From here, outwards, for a long distance, the 
lane gradually gi-ew wider ajiart till, eventually, isolated bunch¬ 
es of brush, behind which a person might hide took the place 
of the fences. 

Indians who could be rplied on to bring the buffalo within 
the range of the bidden beaters were few. Many tried it; some 
could do it occasionally. ^Yon(lerful tales are'told of this or 
that man who could make the buffalo follow a song to their 
destruction, but they are generally too wonderftd for belief. 
So it would appear that the successful poundmaker was an In¬ 
dian observant enough to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
the habits of the buffalo and at the same time sufficiently 
shrewd to put his familiarity to use. llalfbreed hunters say 
that the animals were jmssessed with the idea that they were 
being headed off. if a horseman got close up to them, and that 
they would persistently try to forge round the front; in which 
case, of course, they might be herded in anv direction bv a 
rider with a horse fast enough. Once decoved past the out¬ 
lying brush, the ta.sk is eomimratively easy. 'An Indian .jumps 
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up from his hiding place, waves his blanket and the herd shies 
off to the other side cannoning, as it were, from one side to the 
other, till they enter the brush lane. They are scared into 
hurrying on and the further they get the more incessant be¬ 
comes the hue-and-cry, till their efforts to escape assume the 
proportions o.f a stampede. Behind the brush lanes too, people 
are stationed to prevent the frightened animals from breaking 
through the fences and to shoo them into the pound. Over the 
inclined threshold into the enclosure they go. A dancing crowd 
of Indians with wa\dng blaidcets and shouts, blocks the en¬ 
trance way, and the frantic herd mills round and round until 
shot down by the hungry foes that encompass them. Dead and 
djdng are pitted together in a writhing mass, till the knife 
ends the butchery. 

Then all hands bend to the task before them. Flaying is 
done as best it may since the floor is too crowded for scien¬ 
tific work but the hides are stripjied off; tid-bits of raw liver, 
fat, and kidney assuage the immediate pangs of hunger, while 
the meat is being stripped from the bones for the orgies of 
feeding that last till plenty becomes scarcity again. But, after 
all, there is a limit to even an Indian’s capacity and, once their 
well-developed appetites are thoroughly satisfied, the crowd 
settles down to drying the meat and sinews; extracting mar¬ 
row; stretching hides for leather; and perhaps preparing pem- 
mican for either winter use or sale at the trading post. 

In general, it may be said that this method of hunting the 
buffalo—if it can be called hunting—was resorted to but sel¬ 
dom. Success depended upon too many circumstances. The 
ground must lie correctly; timber .should be available; the 
game has to be fairly plentiful and within ea.sy reach. Also, 
some one able to guide the animals in the right direction was 
indispensable. Under the most favorable conditions, too, the 
herd often escaped. They might stampede through the confin¬ 
ing lines of Indians. They might with their great weight and 
momentum era.sh through the encircling walls of the pound. 
But, when it did succeed, it was a great accomplishment. 

I have been at great pains to make all pos,sible enquiries 
regarding the danger from stampeding herds qf buffalo, but 
equld never find any exiierienced hunter who believed such a 
thing to be possible. All agreed that, no matter how large the 
herd, nor how badly frightened they might he. they were easy 
to turn from- their course, and all expressed the opinion that 
stories of travellers—in large or small parties—being wiped 
out of existence by stampeding herds of buffailo were products 
of the imagination. In running the buffalo there was the chance 
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that the animal, goaded into desperation, might turn on its tor¬ 
mentor and gore either the horse or its Vider, but all regarded 
the “stampede” as a joke. Yet, the country, on occasion, was 
literally black with buffalo as far as the eye could reach. 

THE ^A/)MA as a WARRIOR— 

It is tlw common opinion that the Indian is a eowajrd, he 
will not ffght fair. Instead of coming out in the open, like a 
man, he sneaks behind trees and bushes or what not till he 
gels a safe and easy chance at his opponent. The Iridian. in 
conflict with the white' man, pits his experience and his ill-' 
herited system of tactics against the superior arms and the 
diseijiline of his opponent. ^To ask the Indian to stand out in 
the ojicn to be shot down before he got within range of his own- 
weapons, would be as ab.surd as to demand that his adversary 
varm himself with bow and arrows and butcher knives and that 
the white man take not the advantage of his superior numbers. 
Hnder all circumstance^ the imputation of cowardice comes 
with small grace from the powerful against the weak,‘from the 
aggressor against the savage defender of his life and liberty, 
who asks only to be allowed to exist and to be let 'alone. But 
the Indiffli is not by any means a coward, on the contrary, he is 
heir to whatever intrepidity is natural-to the human race and 
in him, the gift has not faded out for want, of use, 'but has 
been nouri.shed and trained by his mode (f|s 4 ife, and the eir- 
cumstanees by which he finds himself surrounded. He is. in 
consequence, hardy, patient and resolute, and his experiences 
have not brought out much to engender either love of life or 
fear of death. Many instances might be adduced in support of 
this estimate, but one must suffice; it is a true story, and a gooil 
illustration of the Indian characfer. It is the 
STORY OF ALMIGHTY VOICE— 

“Almighty 'Voice” was a Saulteanx, horn and brought up. 
in the Settlements. So close, indeed was he to civilisation, that 
he ted spent most of his youthful days round a N.W.M. Police 
^p^t, and had quite a Mattering of Engli.sh. He used to wash 
/^dishes and run errands; in return, he got his food, and scraps 
of all kinds to take home. Naturally, there sprung up quite a 
familiarity, if not a positively friendly feeling between mem¬ 
bers of the detachment and himself. Eventually, he grew up. 
married and settled down on a Reserve near Duck Lake. At 
this period, the Indian Department had a scheme by which 
cow< were loaned to the Indians, as a basis from Avhich they 
might raise stock for themselves. The original stock was to be 
returned to the department, when the borrower’s herd war¬ 
ranted it. 
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This expedient, theoretieaily good, and prompted by the 
right spirit, ‘proved' a constant source of friction owing to the 
imbending system of control required by red tape in the hands 
of insensitive agents. “Almighty Toice” .had cattle, the issue 
of such loan. Ills wife fell sick. To the Indian, meat is the 
only nourishing food, and he had no meat to feed her. So,',in 
accordance with the rules, he asked permission of the agent,^to 
■slaughter one of his own animals. The agent,-more interested 
in preserving the cattle than in the welfare of the Indians, re- 
fusedrthat'permission. Strict account of cattle was demanded 
of the agent, whereas the death of an Indian would be rever¬ 
ently regarded as a manifestation, of the in.scrutable designs 
of Providence. , Notwithstanding this refusal, “Almighty 
Voice’’’, who regarded the animal as-his, own, and the request 
for permission to kill as a mere matter, of form, killed the ani¬ 
mal. The agent immediately had him arrested. He was taken 
to the detachment quarters, u'nshackled in any w'ay by the po¬ 
lice; who knew him well: and anticipated no trouble. But their 
confidence was misplaced, for he walked outside to freedom 
while the police were engaged in their usual avocations. He 
went home, got his gun, and disappeared from the white man’s 
view, though he did not ,go far away. For some time' he kept 
in clo.se touch with his sick wife. if. inde(>d he did not stay alto¬ 
gether with her. But the chase soon got too hot and he had to 
take to the wild. His whereabouts leaked out. and a sergeant— 
who knew him well—with an intepreter. went to arrest him. .They 
came upon him, but, while they were still at some distance, he 
levelled his gun at them, and told them not to come, any nearer, 
or he woTild shoot. The sergeant, depending on the intimacy 
existing between them, tried to talk liim into submission, but 
“Almighty Voice” said he was determined not to allow him¬ 
self to be arre.sted, and would listen to no blandishments. Still 
persuading himself that this was all bluff—though the in¬ 
terpreter thought differentl.v—and that there was no danger, 
the policeman continued his advance. “Almighty Voice” shot 
him dead. The intepreter ran away. 

There was now a hue-and-cry after the murderer, but the 
police could never get on his track, and eventuall.v it was the 
general opinion that he had skipped across the Line. But he 
never went far from home. The Indians would not betray him 
and he took good care not to .show himself where he might be 
identified. His friends, it appears, tried to get him to leave 
the country but he would not. Two years elapsed, till hope of 
arresting him had almo.st vanished, when he was recognised 
by a Ilalfbreed. and the hunt became warm again. During this 
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hunt, lie killed one man and wounded anollier, but he. was now 
so hard pressed that he finally took sheltera fair sized clump 
of poplar trees—what, in this• country,-i'S called a “bluff”. 
Here? at last, he was driven to earth. HeHiad evidently pre- 
jiared for his last fight, for he had dug a pit. in the centre of 
the bluff and cut roads thence to the edges. Individual at- 
temins at ousting him failed through the death of those ad¬ 
venturing. Finally, the bluff was surrounded, and the outlaw 
besieged'by about two hundred men, including a large force of 
police with guns. For about ten days he stood them off, occasion¬ 
ally killing on’e of the more enterprising of his enemies, while 
the bluff was iiounded to pieces by shelling. When they at last 
took him, he was dead. His last meal had apparently been a 
crow: and with his last cartridge he had blown the top of his 
head off. The whole affair reeked with mismanagement from 
beginning to end; the only outstanding point is the indomitable 
re.wlution of the Indian. How many he had killed in his con¬ 
flict with the law, I do not remember—six or seven, perhaps 


He could easily have'escaped acro.ss the Line or to tire 
pathless woods, north or east: that coui'se, it was said was 
urged on him by his relatives: but he was determined to fight 
it out at hmne. Many other instances might be adduced—with¬ 
out citing any in which all the actors were Indians, and which 
might therefore be regarded as apoehryphal—but, where such 
appear necessary, they would not convince. The Indian is ]ia- 
tient, enduring and resolute. He is brave. 

I have been repeatedly told by old fighters that Indians 
were not brave at all times and under all circumstances, but 
only .when they made up their mind to it. They would not al¬ 
ways seek danger. Even young men, who had a narne to mak('. 
chose their occasion. Yet, when danger sought them out. all 
would make a desperate fight. As instancing their wonderful 
re.solution, it is not inapt to point to the fact that every one 
of the murderers during the Rebellion voluntarily gave him¬ 
self up. though they knew to what they were resigning them¬ 
selves. They all came singing to the scaffold and met death 
with seeminn unconcern. 

Again, the Indian is cruel. So he is—to his enemies; to 
those from whom he asks no mercy, he gives none. Yet he 
is cruel onh' in an inefficient, savage way. He is behind the 
re.st of the world a thousand years, while of the refinements 
of crueltj", as practised by civilised nations in their wars, he is 
hopelessly ignorant. "Without doubt, they are cruel, but who 
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shall denounce them? Surely not the exponents of the l)oot, 
the rack, and the stake; of bombs,, of poison' gas and blockades. 

We have read and heard a great deal of the Kot^Han’s 
’-cruelty, yet he adopted most of his prisoners. In all the tribes 
of thje prairie may be found strangers, living assimilated, and 
quite content ^ongst their hereditary enemies. While on the 
subject of fighting, and also because the tale has a local inter¬ 
est, it occurs naturally to relate the Indian account of the 

FIRST BATTLE OF CUT KNIFE— — 

. Quite a long time ago, yet still within the knowledge of 
many still living, buffalo were plentiful, and a large number 
of Crees had gathered for their summer hunt on the prairie 
to the south. Their camp was situated on the south side of 
Battle River just within that debatable ground, for the quiet 
enjoyment of which the Crees and Stonies, as allies, had for 
generations contended—and were still contending—against the 
Southern Confederacy. This spot had been named as the gather¬ 
ing place, and the camp would remain there till the concqurse 
of Indians was great enough to warrant them in boldly launch¬ 
ing out into the midst of their enemies. Meanwhile, they main¬ 
tained themselves as best they could and gave themselves up 
to amusement with the zest that'comes only to those whose lives 
are for the most part spent in solitary places. 

Arrangements for the copiing hunt were already in prog- 
.ress; a head man had been appointed and a band of soldiers. 

, The land on the south side of Battle River stretches level 
for a few miles, till it meets the escarpment of the prairie 
plateau. Here the rise is in most places very steep, and covered 
more or less with thick brush, but, ccfulees byeak the sharj) edge 
of the hills at frequent intervals, and afford easy means of 
communication between the two levels. 

The Cut Knife Hill is an eminence rising from the upper 
plateau, and dominating the country for miles around. One 
side descends abruptly to the edge of the creek which, far down 
below, winds its way towards the Battle River. Bush marks 
the course 'of this little waterway, and, at this point. e:^tends 
over the whole faee of the hill, which here has a north-east ex¬ 
posure, The summit is level, eovered with low shrubs, and 
about fifty feet in circumference, the ground falling away 
very gradually towards the prairie—on that side as even as a 
floor, and bounded by the sky. 
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-Meat was getting scarce in the camp, and, as buffalo were 
known to be within a short distunee, a hunt on regular, organ¬ 
ised lines was projected. Evef;^’ preparation having been made 
the night before, two j'oung men -Avere sent off ahead of the 
maul bod}' of the hunters, very early in the morning, to ascer¬ 
tain e-vactly the whereabouts of' the game. The}' expected to 
have some distance to go and started so as to reach the place 
where they thought to find the buffalo by dawn. As the ci'ow 
flies, travels the Indian, for he goes light, and instinct seems ' 
to guide him; the straight way, moreover is the shortest. Rise 
after rise Avould be ridxlen up, and the country surveyed from 
that vantage point, but the .search had taken them a consider¬ 
able distance east, when the (piarry was at last e.spied gi'azing 
unsiisj)iciously at a di.stanee. Then—back to camp the nearest 
wa}-. This look them over the level ground to the Avest of Cut 
Knife and, as they neared the edge of the plateau from which 
the tents would be visible, they .skirted the foot of the hill that 
eonimands the view for leagues. Prompted by fate they decided 
to climb it. Tliey^Avould take advantage of the elevation in 
looking out for the huntei's. and in signalling to them the direc¬ 
tion to be taken. 

They slowly Avalkisl theii' horses uji the rise. When their 
eyes came to the bwel of the top, there burst on their view the 
figure of a man lying on his belly in the short brush. lie held 
a s|)}gla.ss to his eyi* and was too milch absoi'bed in contempla¬ 
tion of the distant encampment, and the approaching hunters 
to notici' the tread of the jionii's behind and the danger that 
con.secpuuitly menaced his rear. The in.stant they saw him, 
unseen, they in.stinctively glided, from their saddles and, fling¬ 
ing themselves on tin* ground, silently crawled towards their 
unconscious enemy. Slowly, noiselessly they stole up, but, just 
as they ivere about to throw themselves on him and bury their 
knives in his breast, he-turned his head and his eyes met theirs. 
(Juickl}- tliey sprang at him, but Im leaped lightly down the 
declivity and was lost to .sight in the bushes that clothed that 
.side of the hill, from the top till the creek laves its base. 

From where tliey stood, the approaching party of hunters 
was visible, slowly i-iding along. These, probably, it was that 
had absorbed the sjiy’s attention. A shot or two attracted their 
notice to the excited young men who trailed their blankets to- 
and-fro to summon helji and in less time than it takes to tell 
it. a hundred mounted warriors ivere keeping np a running 
fight with a wai-.party of Sarcees. thus accidentally discovered, 
rile ernuny hastily fled to the inviting shelter of the thickets 
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that fringed the creek. From here they easily held their' op¬ 
ponents ai bay and hoped to make tljeir escape when darknes.s 
sbould come to hide fheir movements. . 

By this time the whole allied camp of Frees and Stonies 
.was on the spot and pandemonium reigned. Women shrieked 
like Furies, calling on the men to rush on the enemy and over¬ 
whelm them; men kept shouting their wai-fcry, shrill and eerie, 
and firing their guns; dogs were barkin'" and howling-^all at 
a safe distance. The hunted were seoopW>' out shallow pits, 
near together, each to hide two or three iiron. to enable them 
the better to resist attacks till the coming Ji night and, if the 
worst came, prepared to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 

The hunters crept up as clo.se as they could on all.^ides 
and each party pottecl at the other from time to time, wtmout 
much harm being done, practically marking time till either 
could perceive some advantage. iSo it went on all day. In the 
afternoon the Frees took counsel together. The pits must be 
taken by storm. But, it was almost evening and they might 
hurt their own men if the charge were made in the dark. Fnder 
cover of darkness again, the enemy might esca]ie. fjo, watch- 
fires were lighted, all round, and men lay hidden within close 
distance.of each other, in a circle, guarding the enemy. Thus, 
they waited for dawn, -when the attack was to be made. One of 
the Sarcees was killed, trying to crawl off along a dee]) buffalo 
path, but the path led in the wrong direction and he was seen 
and shot. Once in a while a ('ree would sneak up as near as 
he thought safe, to listen to the enemy’s conversation, sudden¬ 
ly springing up. and zig-zagging his flight back into the dark- 
. ness. All night, a fire of taunts was kept up by both sides. “ I 
am Short-knife. I have eaten many Frees. T think I have moi'e 
to eat yet.” And, then from the other side,—‘‘Don't sleep! 
Namesakes! Tomorrow you will sleep soundly”. ‘‘Ar»' ye 
women, that ye have to he so pre.s.sed to come?” ‘•\Ye will,se'nd 
word home how ye died.” And .so on. Individual Frees stole 
noiselessly up as near as they might to the enemy’s lair to 
try their luck but crawled as silently J)aek without result. Sev¬ 
eral of, the Sarcees crept, under cover of the darkni'ss. through 
the unordered lines of their foes to libei-ty. but. with these ex¬ 
ceptions, and some promiscuous shooting, the night passed un¬ 
eventfully. 

As soon as it was light enough to distinguish friend from 
foe, the. Frees started their cautious approach on all sides. No 
firearms were to be used; nothing but the knife, the spear, and 
the hammer. Those in the pits would ,iump up .suddenly, and 
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" fire olT iIrmt guns; but these were random shots, for loicked 
men on the other side were watching to fire at any who ex- 
])osed themselves and iirevented earetul'aim, Of a sudden, the 
air was rent with shouts, to whieh llie yarcees responded with 
the war-whooj)—"Now, Xow! ’ . .“Rush on! Rush on!”, 

and a multitude of men darted out of the cover of the bushes, 
ran forward, rvith jumps from one side to the other to avoid 
careful aim, and jirecipitated themselves on the pits. Blankets 
were pitched in first—open, to blind the enemy and confuse 
them, then the men themselves followed. There w’as a brief 
hand-to-hand fight, while friend and foe were mixed in one 
writhing mass, but resistance soon ceased, and the bloody re¬ 
mains of thirty Sarcees silently testified to the valor and 
ferocity of their enemies. Of course, when the fighting finished, 
the women had to come and wreak their vengeance on the dead, 
by mangling the bodies till very little was left. 

So, like a warrior, died “Short-knife”, but his name is 
perpetuated in a hill and a district, that will outlive the meni- 
ory of the bloody event that hapti.sed them. 

It is not to be understood that this summary of the In¬ 
dian character and customs was all gained in the six jmai’s of 
,my residence on Red Pheasant’s Reserve; it is the condensed 
experience of my whole fort.v years of close touch with the 
natives, and an intimate aecpiaintance with their language; 
but I have considered it more convenient to put all on record 
here, at the iiresent stage, rather than to relate it without con- 
_ tiniiity and at fortuitous intervals throughout the narrative 
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FEIUOD OF AGITATWX A\D COAFLICT— 

The Reserves—Poundmaker and'Ills Reserve — B'ly Bear—The 
Crisis of liiS4^-Thc Origin of ilie IbyO Rebellion—The 
Rebellion Breaks Out—The So-Called Siege of Battle- 
ford—Tn Danger on the Reserve—Emissaries From 
Riel—The Rutile of Cat Knife—The Start for 
Duck Lake—The Collapse of the Rebellion — 
Poundmaker's Surrender—The Frog 
Massacre—The 'Trials at Regina — 

After the Rebellion. ' 


RESERVES — 

My six years on Red Pheasant's Reserve had seen little 
change in the country. It had been expected that, once the 
tribes Rad signed - the treaty, and ceased tl^dr interminable 
feuds, the prairies of the West would quickly fill up with 
settlers whose example would instruct the natives in their novel 
agricultural venture, who would help to solve the Indian De¬ 
partment’s difficulties by affording work to the Indians, .and 
whose presence would bring cumulative safety to those Avhites 
who had so long lived on-sufferance in "the country. 

cBut, settlers, had not eom^e in. Except for the railway 
through the south there had been no increased means of com¬ 
munication. Mail came in from Swift Current, three hundred 
miles, instead of from Winnipeg, six hundred miles. 'ITiere 
might be a score of-venturesome men squatte<l at wddely separ¬ 
ated points through the district; a few llalfbreeds from Red 
River, fleeing from civilisation, h^d settled here and there— 
at Prince Albert, af Duck Lake, at Bresaylor; but these addi¬ 
tions to the population meant only added insecurity and re¬ 
sponsibility. The Indian was still paramount but was not fully 
aware of it. Battleford was still a post of the Mounted Police, 
the headquarters of a division, Ahe purveying for whom fur¬ 
nished the means of living to the few freighters and farmers 
located in the vieinit}^ The seat of government had been moved 
to Regina and all the advantages the towm had confidently ex- 
pecteel from that connection had vanished. Apart from the In¬ 
dian Department and the police, there was mo work—-There 
were no settlers because there was no railway and no market. 
There was no money. What little the farmers brought in was 
ti’aded for goods at the store. 
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The town—if tiiat be not too grandiloquent a terrni—had 
started to move across the Battle River to the large flat oppo¬ 
site, a most magnificent site, but, by reason of having a river 
on each side, difficult of approach for a railway. The stores 
set the example of migrating but, such a state of stagnation 
existed, that only the carefully nursed hope of a railway in the 
near future kept the place from being deserted. The only Eng¬ 
lish heard was in the town; elsewhere, it was Cree or French. 
With Free, you could go anywhere, for all the Halfbreeds spoke 
it, while few understood English; with English alone, one’s 
itinei'ary would be uncomfortably circumscribed. 

Indian ponies wei'e cheap and horseback was the usual 
means of travelling. These ponies, that did not know what oats 
Mere coidd ti-avcl si.vity miles a day for a week, on grass. They 
were wonderfully tough and'a few, whep trained, developed 
consideraiile speeil; racing, therefore, was a constant diver¬ 
sion. 


About 1.SS2 buffalo began to get too scarce to- be depend¬ 
ed on for food—even to those who gave up all their time to 
hunting, so, one by one, the tribes of Frees whose discontent 
with the treaty terms had sent them out into the south country 
alter buftalo, rather than accept life as they saw it on Re¬ 
serves, found, with the disappearance of their natural jtrey 
and the con.seqtient temptation—if not necessity—of killing 
cattle for food, that every man’s hand was against them and 
the country too hot to hold them. So they gradually drifted or 
allowed themselves to be herded back up north, where they 
weri' itlaeed on laAds that had been severally allotted them. 

POVXDMAKER AND /IIS RESERVE—- ■ 

One of the first chiefs of importance to give in, wa.s Pound- 
mak('r. At the .signing of the treaty, he had been what is called 
a cottncillor, or head \man under a chief but, as a discontent 
■ind the mottthpicc^p=.«f>those that held out for better terms, he 
had accumulated ta large following of bold, truciilent fellows, 
mostly voting men. Alter the first Reserves Jmd^ot settled 
down to work Poundmaker came up north see for himself 
how the government’s scheme for transformihg the hunter into 
an agiiculturist was working and how the^Indians fared in 
their new circumstances. He saw nothing/verv encouraging 
and departed again in disgust. But the net/was closing round 
them in the south and the following year h\and Ms band re¬ 
luctantly eame home. The outlook here., little\s they liked it. 
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was preferable to the lawlessness of the boundary eountry, 
where the worst elements of all the North-West tjibes strove 
with the white hunter and with eaeh other for a precarious 
existence. 

Up 10 this time Poundmakei- had never distinguished him¬ 
self as a warrior but had acquired what reputation he possessed 
from his ability as a negotiator. He had been adopted by the 
Blackfoot Chief “Crowfoot” as a son and, with the standing 
accompanying this position, had many times performed the 
part of negotiator and patched up many differences betw'een 
Blackfeet and Crees. He called himself a peacemaker. 

ijittle Pine, a warrior of great note, brought in his band 
sliortly after Poundmaker and, with Luekyman as neigh¬ 
bour, chose for his Reserve, land-'adjoihing Poundmaker’s. 
Poundmaker was at this time about forty years of age, tall and 
good looking, slightly built and wifh 'an intelligent face, in 
which a large Roman'nose was prominent; his bearing was so 
eminently* dignified and his speech so well adapted to the occa¬ 
sion, as to impress every hearer with his earnestness and his 
views. Indeed, for the time being, 1 believe he impressed him¬ 
self. 

lie convinced the officials of the Department of .Indian 
Affairs that the Indian could not work with insufficient food ; 
nor could they become successful farmer's and earn a living 
without tools and stock. On the. other side, he was quite pre¬ 
pared—indeed glad to consent that those who would not work 
should not eat. 

Poundmaker’s Reserve, along with Little Pine’s and Lucky 
man’s, stretched eontiguouslj^ along the Battle Rivei-. about' 
forty miles above the towm; another Reserve—that of Sweet 
Grass—^W’as halfway between the two. Battle River is a small 
stream winding about in a valley of varying width, nearly 
parallel with the lordly Sa.skatehewan which it ,ioins just be¬ 
low Battleford. The Battle can be forded at many points dur¬ 
ing normal stages of water, the other is a river a mile wide, 
here and there channelled by islands, difficult of navigation by 
reason of shifting sandbars and with a--bottom of quicksand 
that almost precludes fording. Cut Knife Greek runs through 
Poundmaker’s Reseiwe from the south to join Battle River, and 
historic “Cut Knife Hill”, real’s its head above the .surrounding 
country fi’om the middle of the Reserve. This hill, which gives 
its name to the district surrounding, is named after a Ssareee 
chief, who, there, with a few followers, paid the extriuni* pen- 
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alty of temerity in the usual Indian way. The term is an 
atlai)tation Irom the Indian, who ha? divided his country in 
his own way, and who has specialised localities for his own 
guidance, and for his'" own satisfaction. He calls this hill— 
“Kees-kee-ko-man oot us-ow-wap-ee-win” approximately 
‘.'Short-knife’s Look-out.” A short account of this fight has 
already been given. 

The advent of the Indians from the south, who had wit¬ 
nessed the- comparative liberality with which the Americans 
treated the natives and had their ideas enlarged by the spec¬ 
tacle. combined with the representations of Poundmaker, start¬ 
ed things moving in the Indian Department. A few more oxen 
were given out among the different bands, with plows, harrow's, 
and various small hand tools. Rationing on a more liberal scale 
was also begun; a pound’ of flour and a quarter of a pound of 
bacon per head per day w-as issued out to those who ‘‘worked’’. 
Everything else besides these two staples—tea, tobacco, sugar, 
clothesi—these trifles they had to ‘‘rustle” for themselves. 

At this stage of affair^ I had been teaching school on Red 
Pheasant’s Reserve for about six years and, for various reasons 
W'as dissatisfied with things generally. I therefore wished to 
find some change of emplo 3 'ment and applied to the Indian 
Agent for a position as instructor. This term was applied to 
the resident representative of the department on the Reserve, 
taking orders from the agent—who lived in town—and carry¬ 
ing those orders out as nearly as circumstances and the temper 
of the Indians pei-mitted. The instructor had to bring results 
and adapt his means to the peculiarities of both sides; he had 
also to bear the brunt of any ill-feeling engendered in the 
■performance. 

On the .strength of my eight years’ experience in the coun¬ 
try and my knowledge of the Indians and their language, I re¬ 
ceived the appointment and w'as sent to Poundmaker’s Reserve 
■where there was a vacancy. The department had experienced 
some difficulty in managing these Indians who ■were ‘‘kickers” 
and defiant in their contumacy. My predecessor on the job 
had been there but a short time, and had given up the task 
in despair. 

The habitation allotted the instructor was a shack of two 
rooms; this, with a small store-house of similar pretensions, 
constituted the homestead. Both buildings were of log. with 
mud plastered between each stick and whitewashed within and 
without. The roofs were of poles with an outer covering of 
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dirt, as was common with all rough houses—and all houses 
except those of high officials were rough—in the couitiw at 
that period, and, although Saskatchewan is a very dry proyince 
from an agricultural point of view, yet it is still too wet for 
the old-time roof. These roofs did not merely leak, for the mud 
fell down along with the water, till the house, and everything 
in it was in an abominable state; indeed, in wet seasons the 
only escape was by pitching a tent outside. Luckily we never 
had any furniture to simil; a cook stove, table, a box nailed on 
the wall for a cupboard, other boxes for seats, with a bed, was 
all it was safe to have inside as household goods. 

The Indian buildings which were occupied only in winter, 
were similar, except that they had mud fireplaces instead of 
stoves and gcherally had earthen floors, while ours was of rough 
lumber. These huts were strung along the six miles of flat that 
bounded the Hattie River and formed, with the “Little Pine” 
outfit, a continuous settlement. There was a departmental 
dwelling and storehouse on this latter Reserve, where an 
Americanised Scotchman acted as go-between in the fight be¬ 
tween civilisation and savagery. The Roman Catholic Mission, 
with a pidest and school, rounded off the community. 

On Ponndmaker’s-Reserve were about two hundred and fifty 
Indians, with a very large proportion of .^ble-bodied men 
among them, fair workers, but resenting all, even advisory in- 
teidVrence, and with an undisguised truculence of manner; 
showing pretty plainly that it was only the dire pressure of 
circumstances that had brought them to accept the restraint of 
Reserve life, and further that they were prepared to resist 
anything that looked like an encroachment on their free will, 
either as to' what they should do, or how they should do it. So, 
I had to walk warily and be always “on the job’’, keeping in 
daily touch with what each was doing, without saying very 
much, till they got accustomed to me. At first I had trouble 
with the rations—which were given out daily in order to make 
the i.ssue coincide with the work done; from morning till night 
they would come straggling along, so that it took nearly all 
day rationing. I gave out that I would issue nothing after .six 
in the morning. They countered this by coming as early as 
daylight ■would let them, thinking to sicken me of my attempt 
at efficiency. I told them they could not come too early for 
me and they gradually fell into arriving about six, which left 
•me the whole day in which to make my rounds. 
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Thus we managed to get about a hundred and fifty acres 
under crop, which was quite an accomplishment when all things 
were considered but, it proved a dry year, with no rain till 
July, and small prospect of a crop. However, as far as run¬ 
ning the'Reserve‘®^vas concerned, things were going quite smooth¬ 
ly when trouble began to appear. 

BIG BEAR— { 

Big Bear was one of the most noted chiefs of the Cree 
Indians in his time and, prior to the treaty, had a large follow¬ 
ing. His band—and others—thought very slightingly of the 
terms of that august agreement and sought a livelihood in the 
south, resisting alike, every inducement and every threat to 
get them to settle down. The pleasures of an Ishmael life on 
the prairie more than counterbalanced its perils. They also 
observed that the southern Indians, either because there was 
greater menace in their dissatisfaction or because their coun¬ 
try was unsuitable for agriculture, were well treated by the 
depai’tment. They were fed beef. So for some time Big Bear 
stayed down south. But. as time pa.ssed and settlement en¬ 
croached on the wild, the pleasures lessened while the perils 
increased, so that, little by little. Big Bear was deserted by 
those of a less hardy nature who came up north and .joined 
the bands on the different Reserves. . ,, 

,C 

In the fall of 1883, a crisis arrived. The roving-Indians 
were committing such serious depredations—thoflgh they could 
not be caught red-handed—that the settlers deiifanded that all 
the predatory' bands be brought Tinder control. Law and order 
too were now strong enough to enforce what had hitherto been 
attempted by' negotiation. Accordingly, Big Bear, with his 
desperadoes—picked by' natural selection—was escorted up 
north and deposited on -a Reserve near Fort Pitt. They re¬ 
fused to stay'; conditions were not at all suitable. They had to 
cut cordwood, at so much a cord for a living. They stayed on 
the Reserve all winter and, when spring came, hitched up their 
ponies and leisurely' travelled down to Poundmaker’s—on his 
invitation, they' said. This, if it was so, and there is no reason, 
to doubt it, was in pursuance of that chief’s policy of agita¬ 
tion for better terms; his plan was to get as many people as 
possible settled close together so that they' might act in concert. 
The southern Indians acting as a unit, had perceptibly greater 
weight in negotiating with the government. They' got propor¬ 
tionately better treatment. For the Crees, divided into insig¬ 
nificant units scattered through the country, he said he could 
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see nothing better in the future but to beeome the slaves of 
the -white man. With their collected strength, he hoped he could 
constrain the .authorities to make better terms and so give the 
Indians a more hopeful outlook on the future. Had the Indi¬ 
ans known the term, they might have called this “patriotism”. 
The Indian Department called it insubordination and con¬ 
tumacy, and all sorts of bad names, for all their policy had been 
directed to precluding such an event by closing every avenue 
that '•might lead towards it. 

THE CRISIS OF ’84— 

In due course Big Bear arrived and, after him, as quickly 
as news reached him, came the Indian Agent, with a detach¬ 
ment of Mounted Police. The agent took a high tone and “or¬ 
dered” the Indians home. This was within his province, since 
the Indian Act forbids the continued presence of strangers bn 
a Reserve, without the consent of the agent. But the order 
failed to move the Indians. The police tried to smooth the diffi¬ 
culty over by negotiation, but Big Bear refused to budgei He 
told the agent that he came by in-vitation and would- leave 
when he had finished the business that required his-pi-esence. 
To the police he said that he intended no harm and that to 
leave the relatives and friends who had called on him for coun¬ 
sel and support was a discourte.sy that he was incapable of. The 
matter had, perforce,_ to be left at that, so the agent -went-home, 
leaving the police to keep an eye on the situation. 

The Poundmaker Indiana had .iust finished their spring 
work, so the agent, before leaving for town, ordered that no 
-more rations be given out, hoping thus to starve the visitors 
into leaving. The Indians straightway built two weirs across 
the river and got an ample supply of fish from the baskets, 
Also, they sent messengers with “ wah-pav-kin-ee-kun ” to all 
the Indians in the di.strict, calling to a “Thirst Dance” and a 
conference. The north boundary of the Reserve was named as 
the meeting place and, in a few days, over two thousand In¬ 
dians were- camped there. There was, apparently, nothing to 
be done on the part of the authorities but to wait and avoid 
complications, till the movement should wear itself out and the 
obnoxious strangers take themselves off home. The police were 
moved up to Little Pine’s, where they would be nearer the 
heart of things, and in a better strategical position for obser¬ 
vation. The Indians seemed absorbed in preparations for the 
dance; already the tent was nearly ready, and quiet promised 
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quiet, when a metaphorical bomb fell and hurst in our midst. 

. Craig, the instructor on Little Pine’s was assaidted by two of 
Big Bear’s young men. 

According to Craig’s story, they had come while he was 
in the‘.storehouse and demanded food; which demand he had 
refused with appropriate gestures. He could speak no Cree; 
they, no English. Craig seems to have lost his head, since the 
controversy culminated in his pushing the men out. One of 
the intruders then took an axe-handle that was near the door 
and struck Craig on the arm with it. This was an unpleasant¬ 
ness which at such a .iuncture, should have been avoided. Craig’s 
arm was not injured, but his feelings were, so he took his yase 
to the police. These were a mere handful and could do nothing 
but send a messenger in to headquarters with news of what 
had happened. That evening the dance was started, and next , 
morning Superintendent Crozier with the agent and a fewj' 
troopers as escort came along. I went with them to the eamp.d^ 

Craig had heard that his assailants were among the dan-' 
cers so, with him to identify the men, Crozier, the agent and I 
pushed through the throng of armed Indians into the tent. The 
drum beat and the dancers bobbed unconcernedly up and down 
during our inspection of them, but paint and dress have so 
much to do with an Indian’s appearance that Craig failed to 
find his men.^Evening came upon us while so ocehpied. so the 
agent and Craig hurri.ed out and procured several ox-teams, 
•which we loaded up with the flour and bacon from Little Pine’s 
storehouse for transportation down to Poundmaker’s, in accord¬ 
ance with a plan of campaign formed by Crozier. In the dusk 
of a mid-June evening we left the instructor’s shack. The pro¬ 
cession was led by the police; the ox-teams followed, with Craig 
and myself driving in the rig with the agent, bringing up the 
rear. ■ , 


The road led straight through the camp' and, as we wished 
our movements to be as unobtrusive as possible, we made a con¬ 
siderable detour round the eii|eie of tents. Before we had got 
very far the Indians who had been commandeered to drive the 
oxen, deserted us. This journey made a lasting impression on 
me. At the beginning there was quite a suspicion that we 
would not he allowed to carry off the provisions without inter¬ 
ruption. The desertion of our teamsters depressed interruption 
to molestation and we had serious doubts as to whether we 
should get through alive. These doubts showed themselvds in 
agitation, inJ hurry, and in disorder. They received eonfirma- 
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tion in the “war-whoops”, the yelling and shooting that as¬ 
sailed us till we had passed oat of , hearing of the camp. 1 have 
since come to the conclusion that the Indians were merely trt-- 
ing to frighten iis, as the bullets that whistled over our heads 
might .just as easily have been sent into our midst. But we 
had other things to think of than motives or the dissection of 
circumstances, and eveiything sounded real enough at the 
time. By- the way, the war-whooii has quite a blood-curdling 
effect, especially with conditions such as those under which we 
made the journey that night. lt->is produced by yelling in 
falsetto, and at the same time rapidfy slapping the open mouth 
witli the palm of the hand. 


The distance from the camp to the creek we had to cross 
is little more than a mile, measured by the undiscriminating, ma¬ 
terial chain, which allows nothing for relativity, but, that night, 
prodding the crawling, insensitive oxen ahead of us, and pre¬ 
cipitated. as it were.by the ravening crowd behind us, proved 
conclusively the existence of a fourth dimen.sion. The distance 
seemed emlless. Here, however, the road ran through the open 
country. Jlere, we could not be attacked unaware. The creek 
We had to ei'o.ss ran through a wide bed of willows and had a 
bottom ot quicksand. Tliei’e, was the ideal place for an ambush 
and, if we escaped before that, there, we expected the Indians 
would waylay us. Xot once but twenty times had we to stop, 
for one thing or another along the road. Craig had .joined the 
b-anisters, to give his uneasy spirit .something to exhaust 
itself on. So the agent and I formed the rear guard or, acted as 
a buttress behind. Of course, when we came to the creek the 
vagons stuck in the sand. Ac doubled up; we lightened the 
loads; indeed we tried all the easy remedies for such emergen¬ 
cies that we could think of. But, in the end, all the flour and 
bacon had to be unloaded and carried to the far side, with the 
unneining tear of attack from the bushes all around us, to 
bring fear and disorder into our midst, for we could have made 
no effectual resistance in any ca.se. But, nothing happened; 
Ole yelling and shooting at la.st died down and we reached the 
instructor's house at Poiindmaker’s, physically umscathed, to 
iniIoa<] the ■wagons in the early dawn. 


After a hurried meal, Crozier de.spatched two of his men 
to town with orders to bring up the remainder of the detach¬ 
ment with what volunteers could hastily be got together. , The 
rest of u.s were employed in building a ba.stion at each end of 
the little house with the logs from an old .shack we pulled down. 
If did not occur to me at the time, .since I was too busy to give 
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the matter thought, but, often afteryards I wondered whetlier 
these bastions woukl have been of any advantage to us in tlie 
event of our having to take refuge from the Indians in these 
buildings. In the-.first plaee, fifty men would have erowded 
them and Crozier had three times that number assembled on 
the field the Jiext day; again, one of the bastions faeed a bush 
from which we could have been picked off tiy snipers; and 
lastly, neither of them was a i)astion in much more than name. 
They were, in some sense, shelters in addition to the house 
from which men. too crowded to do anything but get in one 
another’s way, could have fired at the enemy until the In¬ 
dians rushed the place and massacred us all. The Indians had a 
very poor opinion of them. 

When the fortifications were completed and we had eati-n 
a miscellaneous dinner, Crozier determined to make an attempt 
to induce the chiefs to give the offenders up to justice and ,so 
avoid any chance of a collision between the police and the In- 
dian.s, for we were told quite frankly that the two men whom 
it was sought to arrest had resolved to resist, even if tluw had 
to seek the aid of arms. In fact, they said they would not he 
taken alive. 

So, once more. Major Crozier, the Indian Agent and I, 
drove up to the camp. The dance w-as at its height; the drum 
sounded its monotonous boom, and the singing was in full 
vigor, when we poked our heads into the tent. As,though total¬ 
ly unconcerned, no one took the slightest notice of our presence 
but, the little while we were there ivas time enough for fifty 
or sixty Indians to assemble on horseback with all their finery 
and arms and arrogance, to e.scort us to the tents of the chiefs, 
whither w'e had asked our way. They were looking for trouble 
and needed only something to start them. A word from cither 
Poundmaker or Big Bear would have done it but both these 
chiefs w'ere interested in the opposite direction. Trouble, they 
■were not averse from, as long as it went only a certain length, 
but they wi.shed as little as we did that it should come to a clash 
of arms. Quite a number of their followers, however, would 
have liked nothing better than, a row, and they did their utmost 
to precipitate a collision by taunts to us and incitement to each 
other)—^by riding m<tdly backward and forward and firing 
off their guns. 

We got Poundmaker and Big Bear into the latter’s tent 
together and Crozier" and the agent spent much time and en¬ 
deavor in trying to persuade one or the other of them to give the 
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oflYnclers up. Both chief.s talked quite reasonably but neither 
would’undertake the job. As a'matter of fact, nekher was able 
to do it. Both, however; were emphatic in declaring that trouble 
was inevitable if the police tried to take their prisoners while 
the dance was in progress. Big Bear at length made the propo¬ 
sition, that if Crozier would defer his attempted arrest till the 
dance was finished—which it would be that same evening— 
the Indians would go down to Poundmaker’s in a body wh^en 
the police might take the men if they could. This was the best 
that could be obtained, so with that understanding we returned 
to our base of operations. 

Our reinforcements arrived that evening; quite an im¬ 
posing body of men, but how many, 1 never heard. At sun¬ 
down the dancing ceased, but the drum never stopped throb¬ 
bing nor did the camp sink into repose, so we spent a wakeful 
night; in fact day had already dawned when we sank to sleep. 
Tlie sun was high when we came to life again. Everything was 
quiet. The Indian camp might have been a camp of the dead; 
they wei'e sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. The morning was 
spent in making every preparation we could think of in antici¬ 
pation of trouble. Just before noon we saw what appeared to 
be the whole camp of Indians on the move towards us; they 
came and passed us and up on to the plateau by the road that 
would lead them home if they kept moving. This road inci¬ 
dentally looked down into our fortification. In passing. Chief 
■Sweet Ci-ass called into inform Major Crozier that he was iS)t 
in .sympathy with the intrigues of Big Bear and Poundmaker, 
so, now that the dance was over, he was leading his people home. 
This sounded very nice, but they did not relinquish their com¬ 
manding position till all the fuss was over. 

AHR-EST OF MEEAVIIO ASSAVLTED CRAIG— - 

Scarcely had the4 filed up on to the high ground when 
we heard Big Bear aijid his following approaching. First ar¬ 
med the horsemen, tricked out in full war costume, yelling 
and racing up and dpwn near our camp. Those on foot fol¬ 
lowed. halting-a couple of hundred yards from‘the buildings 
and making the,air reverberate wdth their cries. Leaving 
enough men to^an the basfions, Crozier marched’out to arrest 
the ottenders, (Jraig going with him as guide. They were im¬ 
mediately lost in the moving crowd of Indians, as they marched 
to-iUHl-fro in their search. Luck that day was on our side The 
police were under orders not to take the offensive or to use 
their arms; consequently they met with a good deal of hustling 
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that they might not resist. But their time soon came. Witn 
the paint washed off their faces and in their ordinary attire, 
one of the men was recognised by Craig as soon as his eyes 
rested on him. The police advanced to make the arrest and 
the fellow fled! He had a big knife on his person, which he 
had boasted hejvould use. They caught him, and he submitted 
without any attempt at resistance. 

It would be impossible to describe the excitement that pre¬ 
vailed during all this time—it was not more than half an hour 
from start to finish, but it seemed uges—the tension: the shouts 
of incitement of the young bloods to finish us off without delay: 
the cautioning of older heads, to let the while men begin the 
fight—the racing to-and-fro—and the piercing war whoops— 
all combined to make ^an indelible impression on the memory. 
Events Avere on a^hair trigger for a while;—yet, nothing hap¬ 
pened. 

The summer before this, the Indians—at File Hills—.suc¬ 
cessfully stood off the Mounted Police who were trying to 
make an arrest. They had given in technically only, and from 
negotiation rather than by force, and the story of this success 
had spread all over the West. This affair mightNiave ended 
in the same way. FeAv would have attempted what Crozier' 
did, but he had long experience in dealing with the natiA'es 
and -he knew' that if they once find that you are ’afraid 
of them, not only is all your influence gone but it can never 
be recovered. The men Avho had assaulted Craig were loud in 
their asseverations of not alloAving thcmseh'es to be taken. 
They said they would rip up anyone who tried to.-arrest ihem. 
Had their spirit been equal td their Avill, a fight Avas unavoid-, 
able! During that half an hour, then, any little mishap Avould 
haA’e started a roAA-—a gun going off accidentally—a chance 
encoirnten—^any roughness on the part of the police. Every¬ 
thing was ripe for our extermination; none Avould have es¬ 
caped. rioAA'ever, it just Avas not to be. 
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FITIE DAI]—Leader of Indians at Cut Knife 

Much less likely circumstances precipitated the Rebellion. 
In that ease, a decrepit old man—in derision more than any¬ 
thing else, for he was unarmed and too old to do any harm, 
thrusting aside the interpreter’s rifle, so upset the latter’s 
equilibrium, that he shot the old man dead, when the rest fol¬ 
lowed as a matter of course. In the present case, the police 
kept their heads, and restrained" th(ffl»selves. though some of 
the bolder Indians tried to irritate them into some indiscretion 
that would warrant retaliation and begin a row; attention, 
however was all directed to the taking of the two culprits and 
these incidents passed as minor and unimportant trifles. 

Two brothers took part in the Craig assault. One, the 
principal, was captured after inglorious flight. The police and: 
volunteers who, to .search effectually for their men, had oper4 
^ted necessarily in e.xtended order, now closed their ranks and 
marched, with their prisoner in the centre, down to our camp— 
perhaps a couple of hundred yards off. All around was pande¬ 
monium : Indians galloping to-and-fro, yelling and encourag¬ 
ing each other to set on and doing everything, in fact, they could 
think of as calculated to inspire us with fear and throw us 
into disorder. It was our lucky day, however, for not only was 
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the prisoner brought safely through it all but the brother, in 
trying to provide an opportunity for the prisoner’s e.seape.- 
made himself so conspicuous as to be recognised and taken. 

The crowd of Indians followed us to the' camp and, after 
the prisoners had been ironed and placed inside the building, 
Crozier and the agent came forward to try and persuade the 
people to go quietly back to their tents. They chose the easiest 
and most effective way to encompass this end. They threw 
opeil the store-hou.se, and dealt out provisions to all the most 
important m.en, that is to those who had come mo.st prominent¬ 
ly before his notice during the last three eventful days. This 
really meant those with the most cheek, as there was little time 
for discrimination. j 

While the distribution was proceeding. Crozier called me 
to one, side and a.sked if I thought I could safely .stay on the 
ground and pursue the accustomed routine, as though nothing 
had happened out of the' ordinary. He did not want the In¬ 
dians to regard the affair as anything greater than an inci¬ 
dent and, to' keep 'up this fiction, while he did not want me 
to take any desperate chances, if it were at all possible, he 
would like me to stay. His request took me altogether by sur¬ 
prise, since I^had never even contemplated such a thing. The 
police were, going; Craig Avas not to be left behind. And, had 
I been given time to reflect, without re.sponsibility being throAvn 
on my decision, the ansAver Avould certainly have been “No”. 
I told Crozier that I would see Avhat the chiefs thought about 
it. I first intervieAved Poundmaker, „ Avho Avould not commit 
"himself—‘’“He.did not knoAv’”'. I had better see “Oo-pin-ow- 
Avay-AAun”. I did .so, but he Avas a prominent malcontent and 
declined responsibilitA^ He referred me to “Ta-tAva-sin’.’, Avho 
Avould not touch the proposition. Finally, T Avent to Little Pine. 
All the other chiefs cA’idently considered it to be a dangerous 
undertaking on my part but. Little Pine, Avithout the slightest 
hesitation, declared that it Avas the proper thing to do and that 
he Avould stand by me if I shmdd decide to make the experi¬ 
ment. It is one of the unAvritten laAvs of the Indian that there 
is safety in the pi’otection of a chief. I kncAv that if I stepped 
carefully, I ran the risk of the unforeseen only. My brother 
and a young English companion, Avho had come up Avith the 
A’olunteers, said they Avould stay Avith me and giA'e me their 
moral suppoid. Circumstances seemed to combine to make' me 
stay, so I told Crozier .iust how the idea had been received by 
the Indians and that, though I did not relish the position in 
AA’hich he A\ms placing me, I had decided to stay. 
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The arm}- of occupation departed for town with their 
prisoners j the crowd of Indians dissolved iAo ,the gathering 
tlusk and we three were left to go over the events of the last 
few days and to speculate-on what the morrow would bring 
forth. Thinking it over thus, we could realise what a narrow 
margin had stood between us and death. The attitude of those 
Indians who were undoubtedly friendly showed that they did 
not believe it po.ssible that the arrest of the two men could be 
accomplished without ending in a fight. They deplored the idea 
of a rupture, but that would not prevent them siding witlj their 
own people, when it came to be white man against red. The 
two culprits were known to be “bad men”, so, Avhen they 
said and repeated and asseverated that they would not be 
taken without resistance, everyone believed them and foresaw 
what must follow. As it was, in the tension of excitement dur¬ 
ing ,the hunt and arrest, the smallest thing would have turned 
the balance between ])eace and war. And, to do the chidfs 
justice, they were powerless in the hands of the young bloods, 
and were forced into the position of Red against White. 

We did not sleep long that night; events were treading on 
each other’s heels. In the early dawn of the summer morning, 
we were wakened by a thundering on the door. Indians, armed 
in all kinds of ways, were demanding their share of the “grub” 
that was being distributed. These, it appeared, had been over¬ 
looked the evening before, or they had gone home early to avoid 
trouble, or some other equally good reason was given for getting 
what they wanted. In any case, it behooved me as one in charge' 
to repair such portentous omissions and heal up properly the 
wounded feelings of the Indians after such a providential es¬ 
cape. Of course, all this sounds tame and commonplace enough 
ahd it is only when connected with>the wild character of the 
speakers and with every menace of voice and action; of appear¬ 
ance and demeanor reinforced by untiring pertinacity, that an 
estimate can be formed of the contract I found on my hands. 
I was alarmed at this ravening attitude but, fortunately, not 
so badly as to fall before their demonstrations or comply with 
their demands. I was extremely careful in what I said and 
avoided all-controversy, replying to all that I had no author¬ 
ity to give away anything, that if they considered they were 
entitled to flour and bacon, they could easily take it, since I 
had no more power to stop them than I had to give it to them. 
They had no intention of breaking into the store, however, as 
I soon found out; they wanted me to give it to them and were 
doing their best to frighten me into doing it. One lot would 
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go away, and be replaced by another, who would repeat the 
general performance, with such variations as suggested them¬ 
selves to the individuals. Tliis continued from dawn till dark 
and I shall ever remember it as the greatest strain on my nerves 
that I had yet experienced. But they did not ge’t anything, and 
I went up several notches in the Indians’ esteem. 

My lyrother and his companion had enough of it by night 
and made,.up their minds to get out as quiekly as possible, 
earnestly entreating me to accompany them. It was a great 
temptation but I could never have faced Major Crozier had I 
allowed myself to be frightened away after having successfully 
stood off the main attack. I resolved to .stay and see the thing 
through. At the worst, the Indians could only take the store. iSo 
my partners left for towm and, after they had disappeared over 
the hill, I got on horseback and rode off to interview Little 
Pine. .. 

I explained the developments of the situation to him, and 
told him how I was beset by the interminable procession of 
beggars; I showed him how it was for the good of the Indians 
generally that nothing should happen to rekindle the smoulder¬ 
ing fire of discontent that needed only time to die out alto¬ 
gether, and I gave him to understand that there was great 
likelihood of the storehouse being rifled 'unless he could inter¬ 
pose his authority to stay the ravening or in some way raise 
the siege. 

He said the goods were too distant from his camp for his 
authority to be effective and proposed that the contents of the 
store be moved up to his Reserve where, he said, things would 
be under somebody’s eye continually and so free from molesta¬ 
tion. To keep them down on Poundmaker’s in isolation, was 
to invite marauding. He procured several ox-teams and, be¬ 
fore, night, we had the provisions stowed safely in the new store¬ 
house, with the key in Little Pine’s charge. No rations were to 
be given out till the strangers departed and the home Indians 
w'ent to work. 

I had no further trouble. The Indians—Poundmaker’s, 
Big Bear’s and Luckj’ Man’s—were still camped round the 
site of the Thirst Dance and, though many fish w’ere obtained 
from the baskets in the weirs on the river, yet the camp soon 
began to feel the pinch of hunger. The chiefs could find no 
way of accomplishing their project of concentration; they had 
all been told that when they dispersed to their several Reserves 
they would receive rations and there seemed but one thing for 
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the Indians to do. They showed no hostility, indeed, I fdund 
my reputation had moved up several notches from having 
dared to stay there after the police liad gone. About a week 
elapsed before the agent ventured to send enquiries as to how 
things had gone .since the police left with their prisoners; this 
was not because of absence of anxiety, but rather on account of 
there being too much of it. Wild I’umors were in circulation in 
the town, concerning the dpings of the Indians. They were 
killing cattle. They were prowling round the adjacent country, 
frightening the settlers, and so on. The agent was not sure 
that it was safe to trust a messenger. But the messenger—an 
Indian from. Sweet Grass—reported all quiet. The excitement 
was over; the seething had subsided. Within a fortnight. Big 
Bear was on his way to Onion Lake, where land was allotted 
him. while Poundmaker’s and Lucky Man’s Indians had settled 
down to their usual routine on their several Reserves. The 
formidable had dispersed. 

A great deal more flour and bacon had been served out 
during the month that ought to have shown a light issue in the 
slagk time, and it required all the ingenuity of the Indian Office 
to give such smoothness as would not raise suspicion, to the 
returns that were sent down to Headquarters for the month 
of June. 

Reviewing mentally this episode, I am not sure that I have 
done justice to the points that emphasise the bare margin by 
which about three hundred of us escaped death and the coun¬ 
try a catastrophe that would have deluged the land with blood. 
The Indians expected trouble, because, though many of them 
Avere not anxious for it, there Avas a considerable element that 
desired nothing better and could be relied on to help it along. 
Everything hung on two points—the resistance of the man Avho 
was to be arrested and the unguarded action of the first law 
of nature in some fearful soul during that arrest. Both points 
had every chance in their favor, yet all these chances failed. 

Taao .slight circumstances recur to me as I write. Pound- 
maker. Avhen 1 saAv him during the last scene of the la.st apt. 
when all the head men were talking to Crozier after the arrest, 
was armed with an instrument of wood, about one and a half 
inches by four, three feet lomr, with one end shaved down to 
serve as a handle, and with four or five butcher knife-blades 
embedded therein so as to leaA’e a feAV inches sticking out on 
one edge—a terrible Aveapon if your adversary is running aAvay 
or IS afraid of you. Poundmaker’s opinion of the Avhite man 
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was Crozier’s opinion of the Indian—that one only needed a 
club to kill them. The second item is, that the chiefs who con¬ 
ducted negotiations with Crozier averred that he wore what 
must have been a coat of mail under his outside garment. 1 
thought this unlikely at the time but have since seen reason to 
alter my opinion. Very little escapes the observation of tbe 
Indian. 

I am reminded of another, and in some respects, a similar 
adventure, in which I played an involuntary part. Again, it 
was a case in which a man, whose circumstances and position 
demanded that he be calm and \mmoved under provocation, 
and lose neither his temper or his presence of mind. The time 
was later, and the scene, another Reserve. I was in the employ 
of the Indian Department as interpreter, and accompanied the 
agent on his rounds of the different Reserves. The occasion was 
a wrangle between an Indian and his instructor on the ration 
question, ending in a technical assault on the latter by tin* 
former. The times had changed, it is true, hut the Indian, iso¬ 
lated on his Reserve, had not progressed with them. Also, this 
Indian had earned the reputation of being a had man. a trucu¬ 
lent fellow, one of those untiringly contumacious spirits that 
infect and spoil an otherwise calm and parient community, 
and one of those who, unfortunately have to be allowed to com¬ 
mit the overt act of illegality which their continued insubordi¬ 
nation unfailingly predicates, before they can be brought 
under the restraint that is no longer preventative as it can 
never be reparatory. » 

The instruetor was assaulted and the ma.iesty of the law 
had to be vindicated, so, on word being despatched to Battle- 
ford, ,a police i-ig with a driver, a sergeant- and another came 
up to the Reserve to arrest the Indian. The agent and I were 
already at the instructor’s house when the police arrived and. 
as they had come away without their ovm interpreter, I was 
conscripted to act in that capacity. The Indian, as I have said, 
had a very bad reputation and had, furthermore given out his 
intention of shooting anyone who should attempt to arre.st him. 
His fellows expected him to do it and passed their apprehen¬ 
sions of trouble along to us, so we took every precaution we 
could think of—not to prevent his shooting, which was beyond 
our power, but to make sure that he should not escape. It was 
a three mile drive to where he lived, and a sharp turn in the 
road near the dwelling gave very little time for him to do 
much before we should be up to his door in the front of the 
house, where there were no windows through which he might 
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pop us off. It was arranged that I should precede the others— 
an Englishman, an Irishman, and a Seotchnian, all good re¬ 
liable men—and open the door while the police stood, weapon 
in hand, one on each side of me, ready to shoot if the Indian 
resisted, attempted to use his rifle or tried to escape. I car¬ 
ried no arms, since it would be impossible for me to use any 
in the situation. I made no pretence of liking the job, but I 
was satisfied that the Indian could not escape the attentions 
of the police on either side of me, no matter how I fared. 
So I unlatched the door and pushed it wide open, advancing 
myself within the threshhold with the ready rifle of a police¬ 
man on each side of me. The Indian stood waiting in the fore¬ 
ground. He merely smiled as he put forth his wrists for the 
handcuffs. He was bundled into the rig and taken down to 
the barracks. Here again, nothing happened though there 
seemed quite a chance of it. 

But it should not be lost sight of that both these cases 
arose over a few pounds of flour or bacon. For years past, 
when the Indians were at their wildest, the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany has had men occupying isolated posts among the Crees— 
and hungry Crees at times—with little record of trouble and no 
loss of life. Yet these traders had no better backing than their 
character and the reputation of their masters. Any difficulty 
they made for themselves, they had to find a way out of. These 
are the- same people that the Indian Department ■ had to deal 
with hut with anything but a happy result. Disputes and heart 
burnings have marked every step of the way. The backing of 
authority and force has not prevented occasional petty out¬ 
breaks. And the Indian is always in the wrong. It was not an 
uncommon occurrence for an instructor to throw an Indian 
out of the house—even to kick him out, and nof'-utilikely that 
the Indian would thereupon also be sent to goal for his in¬ 
subordination. So bitter has been the .experience of the Indian, 
that to _tjiis day it is the universal opinion of these wards of 
the government that a white man, clothed with authoritv neces- 
•sanly becomes domineering. It may be accounted for presump¬ 
tion thus to criticise the Indian Department and fortv vears 
ago It would have been treason, but these words have to be'said. 

The excitement of the Thirst Dance over, and all the visi¬ 
tors o-nn^, our Indians returned, each to his little holding, and 
resumed work. I should perhaps mention that there was no 
community holding on the Reserve, but each Indian had his 
own little farm, from which he produced whatever his skill and 
industry, supplemented by the climate, allowed. Indeed- it 
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was one of the cardinal principles we had to inculcate—this 
survival of the fittest, to give it the most high-sounding appel¬ 
lation I could think of. Even in this disguise, the text is quite 
a hard one to preach a sermon on and keep a straight face. 

ORIGIN OF 1885 REBELLION— 

Back to work, I found that things were now considerably 
easier than they had been before the eventful dance. I knew 
the Indians, individually, better and I had, to a great extent, 
gained experience of them as a band. They were now more 
willing to avail themselves of advice, generally amenable to 
reason and not at all lazy. In any case, there was always the 
chief to appeal to and I could always rely on his being able 
and willing to see my side of the question, when any hitch 
occurred. The members of the band were mostly young and, 
with the limited means placed at their disposal by the depart¬ 
ment, made a respectable showing. They really wished to try 
out the white man’s means of livelihood. This is speaking 
generally. There were a few to whose confidence I never could 
find entrance, but they were exceptions. 

The year 1884 was a dry jmar and the crop through the 
"West was a failure. This was not disheartening to the Indians 
only, but every settlement felt the pressure of want. Battle- 
ford, at that time was a divisional point of the N.W.M.P.; it 
had a resident judge and various government officials and the 
money circulated by these stipenfjfiaries prevented the dearth 
being so badly felt in that district!^ Prince Albert, on the other 
hand, had none of these advantages. It was an outpost, mcrjely, 
of the police force, with only a few subordinates in charge and 
—ha d no resident , gnvermnent off icials. It wa s a settlement of 
farmers, leavened by just the necessary complement of other 
occupations, so that failure of crops in ’84, following short¬ 
ness in ’83, was a very serious matter. It was clearly “up to’’' 
the Prince Albert people to do something. 

First, the government was asked to make the town a centre 
for the police force. There were Reserves in all directions a 
short distance away and a large force was quite as necessary 
therer as at Battleford. The government could not see their 
way to this. At this momentous juncture someone discovered 
that a few of the Red River Halfbreeds who came to Saskatche¬ 
wan immediately after the first Rebellion had not participated 
in the distribution of Scrip. This can only be explained on the 
assumption that they had good reasons for avoiding publicity 
and wittingly kept their whereabouts quiet. It was also put 
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forward that the children grown up since that time ought to 
be similarly recognised, either as a matter of desert or of right. 

Public meetings were held, in which practically the whole 
population took up the case of the Half breeds ad called on 
the government to repair these serious wrongs. The Scrip, when 
issued, would at once be thrown on the market, bought for next 
to nothing and a great amount of- money put into circulation. 
In this agitation, it was notoriotis that the prominent men took 
the lead. Every variety of wild talk-svas indulged in at these 
meetings and very few had either the Avill or the cpprage to 
dissent. ' 

The Ilalfbreeds took the hint thus given them—if it could 
be called a hint—and joined the agitation. They imagined that 
the whites were in eai'ne.st, and would be on their side against 
the government. The situation appealed so strongly to those 
in local authority, that an appeal was made to Ottawa on its 
behalf. But the government would do nothing. 

The Halfbreeds had, by now, been talked into believing 
that they had wrongs to be redressed; they were strongly in¬ 
terested and their agitation, abetted by the w'hole population of 
till' district, became more and more pronounced. As Ottawa 
apiieared unmoved'by all these declamations, the thoughts of 
all turned to Riel. It was resolved to ask him to come to Sas¬ 
katchewan and give them the advantage, of his weight and ex¬ 
perience. This scheme, if it did not originate with the white 
l)eoi)lp. at l(jfist had their secret approval. One of those dele¬ 
gated to visit Riel in his ^Montana home—he wa.s a Scotch Half- 
breed, J. Isbister, an old Hudson Bay man—not satisfied with 
sub rosu backing would not leave till he had obtained from 
a very prominent person, a letter giving some sort of authorisa¬ 
tion for the mi.ssion. Riel accompanied these men back to Duck 
Lake, the centre of the Italfbreed settlements. 

(TliP ti-adition persists that LawreiiPo Clarke was an active sympa- 
tliisor with the early Stacies' of the Kebellion. The matter was discussed in 
the Jiress- in Jlay, 18,Sol Isbister said that he went straight from the meet¬ 
ing which decided to ciill Riel, to Lawrence Clarke, and. that Clarke had 
s:iid that tliere wilt have to be .a rebellion. Clarke admitted the visit but 
cl.-iimed that he had turned Isbister out of his office with indignation .at 
his design to bring Riel in. Tlir Prince Albert paper claimed, probablv 
with .iustice, that Lawrence Clarke’s word Could be, relied upon.) 

A few miles from the Reserve across the Battle River was 
a large settlement of Halfbreeds, English and French. The 
Prince Albert^ movement, from its inception to the arrival of 
Riel was public property and was understood as an attempt to 
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force the government to spend money in the district and, in¬ 
directly help the settlers through the times of their distress. 
The idea of bringing this about by force of arms, though talked 
about, was never entertained seriously bj' those who started 
and helped forward the agitation. There was no question of 
the Indians being in any way interested. During the winter 
of ’84, a French Halfbreed from Duck Lake was teaching school 
at Bresaylor, the settlement referred to. He appeared to be in 
constant communication with Duck Lake and broadcasted, all 
information that came to his hands during the winter. It was 
from that source principally that we, on the Reserve heard Avhat 
was going on. The Indians were constantly back and forward, 
bringif^ all the gossip the}' gathered there. In fact, word 
came regular!}' through, not only to us on Reserves but every 
one in the district. The Indian Agent was aware of what was 
going on, and repeatedly said that there was no danger. If the 
situation was serious, it was not serious enough to deserve even 
comment in our little weekly paper. If the authorities did 
entertain apprehension, they hid it very carefully from those 
who held isolated positions on Reserves and were therefore 
■nearer to danger. 

.The Bresaylor settlers were mostly of a class superior. 

they were fairly well off, owning quite a number of stock: 
they had no need of and expected no government assistance; 
they had seen all they wanted to see of fighting the govern¬ 
ment, in the first Rebellion in Red River; so' that what inter¬ 
est they took in the agitation of their poorer relatives at Duck 
Lake was neither a warm nor a personal one. There were a few 
of the needier among them, more intimately connecte<l with 
the Duck Lake people, who only waited ah opportunity to join 
up. These thoroughly believed in Riel and the programme of 
' the discontents, but for this their poverty and their ignorance 
were all to blame. 

The Halfbreed grievance was the Indian grievance. The 
question of Scrip was merely an excuse. They had -owned the 
country; they had lived well and easily; now both their coun¬ 
try and their means of existence were gone. The white man 
had deprived them without giving adequate return. Most Half- 
breeds were hunters and knew nearly as little of farming as 
' the Indian and they could not make a living by -tilling- the 
ground. The Bresaylor settlement was therefore divided info 
every degree between opposition and co-aperation. 
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THE REBELLION BREAKB OUT — 

About the end of ilarch, there was a noticeable stir among^ 
the Indians. It w,a.s rumoured that war had broken out at Duck 
Lake. The police had gone out to fight and had been beaten. 
How the news arrived is unknown, but the Indians heard of it 
early and their comments and speculations were not reassuring. 
There had been several police killed, indeed they might have- 
been wiped out had Riel not stayed the Half breeds’ hands. Such 
was the Indian story. It was war. What the Indians would do, 
was not yet decided. 



R05ERT JEFFERSOn 

Eventually, the Reserves emptied themselves on the road 
to town. Out of about six hundred people, only some twenty 
remained at home oh Poundmaker’s. Craig, who was still in 
charge of Little Pine, and Lucky ilan, whose land ran con¬ 
tiguously to Poundmaker, up the Battle'River, came down to ^ 
■my ]ilace to talk the matter over. We knew there was danger,, 
but did not know how much. However, after' much agitated 
discussion, we took the tr^il to Bweet Grass, about eighteen 
miles down the Battle River, where we understqpd the Indians 
were to camp for the night. ’ 
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McKaj' was insti-uetor lliere, a man of the country aiid 
of much experience and whose judgment in a crisis like the 
present we might safely follow. We three talked the matter 
over from every point of view and ended up in uncertainty. 
The Indiansi'held a big council that night and after it was over, 
McKay called Sweet Grass in to find out what had been de¬ 
cided on. But we coulcgjpump vei-y little out of him. He .said 
that he was not altogether in .sympathy with the meeting, but 
• could not separate himself from what the whole people seemed 
to have set their hearts on doing, and that on the morrow they 
intended going down to Battleford to interview the agent, since 
they deemed that this was a crisis that would give their requests 
as great fdice as demands. He did not anticipate any trouble. 
They did not seek it. 

We three instructors debated long as to whether we shoula 
stay or go into town, and eventually decided to bluff the thing 
out. The affair of ’84 showed that there might be great excite¬ 
ment among^^ndians without anything serious happening and 
really, as yef^ there was nothing more than apprehension to 
cause us to riin away. 8o, the next morning Craig and I went 
home—that is. to Poundmaker’s Reserve. -.^1! day we talked 
matters over, and the more we talked, the more we frightened 
ourselves; indeed Craig paced the floor mo,st of the night gradu¬ 
ally' working himself up. till his fortitude gave way' under the 
ever increasing array' of possibilities. The i-esult was that next 
morning early he stai’ted off for Battleford. It took a tremen¬ 
dous exertion of .self-restraint to prevent me from going with 
him: the thought of how fooli.sh we would look if nothing came 
of all the fuss, alone kept me back. 

On the one side, we knew that flie Indians were bitterly' 
disappointe,^. ■ They' had accepted the statement of the white 
man that ^Giving—independence—^eonld be obtained by till¬ 
ing'ihe ground. This hope of eA'entual escape from dire poverty, 
alone had, kept their inexpert hands at work: had restrained 
their chafing openly' at the assumption of superiority and domi¬ 
nation of mien, nearly ns ignorant, and not more intelligent than 
themselves. In this hope they had borne hunger, disease and 
want for .several yeai-s and they' were no nearer their goal. It 
looked as though they might die off before they reached it—H-hat 
is. if it existed. Pounclmaker once said, while the Rebellion 
was in its first stages—“Of old, the Indian trusted in his God 
and his faith was not in vain. He was fed, clothed and free 
from sickness. Along" came the white man and persuaded the 
Indian that this God was not able to keep up the care. The 
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Indian took the white man’s word and deserted to the new God. 
Hunger followed and disease and death.” “Notv,” said he, 
“we have returned fo the G^l we know; the buffalo will come 
back, and the IndiaiTMTH-dum the life t^t God intended him 
to live.” They were disappointed and discontented. 

There was a point of view other than the Indian’s. Hayter 
Reed, who was then at the head of. Indian affairs, had calcu¬ 
lated to a nicety how much work a yoke of oxen and a plow 
were capable of performing in a given time and the Indian 
fell a.good deal short of,this, lie had figured out how little 
food it was possible to get along with and the Indian was al¬ 
ways hungry. The Indian was lazy, therefore he must have 
short rations; if he fell sick, there was the doctor who could 
give him pills but no food. 

All these things ran through my mind that night. Craig 
had a fixed idea that it was not intended that the Indian should 
become self-supporting. He was only to be kept quiet till the 
country filled up when his ill will could be ignored. My own 
opinion was that the government was in earnest, so far as its 
aims were concerned, but that its 'measures were hopelesslv 
inadequate. I knew, too, that most of the Indians were peac- 
fully inclined, and wmuld have to be forced into a row, while 
the truculent and contumacious were a small minority,' and the 
chances were that the trouble would disappear under a shower 
of flour and bacon. 

Craig, therefore drove off to town, and while on the sub- 
.icct, I may as well .dispose of him,, as he here fades out from 
my narrative. He overtook the crowd' of Indians at Pinlay- 
son’s, about six miles from Battleford,’where they w'ere camped 
for the night, and had no difficulty in passing through them 
and reaching, the barracks. I saw. him when the trouble was 
over and heard his story, Avhieh was amusing rather than 
nonderful. He had devoted his time and attention to looting 
the sto-'es and houses, that had been broken into by the Indians, 
but his enterprise was frustrated by the persistent robbing of 
Ins tent whenever he left jt. He could not keep a thing unless 
he sat on It. ^yhenever 1 think of Craig, a saying of his recurrs 
to me. which T have always regarded as cryptic. How the sub¬ 
ject started I cannot recollect, but he told me that wherever 
he could get his head in, he could get his body to follow. He 
went farming after things quieted down, and, after a few years 
returfied to the Hnited States. 
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Also, as Mr. McKay disappear.s from the scene, I may 
mention fhat ,the first arrivals from town after the rupture, 

■ the brealfing into the stores, and the news that the Stonies had 
murdered Payne, their instructor, • helped McKay to cross the 
Battle River^ with his family, but with nothing more than th^ir 
clothes. • Once across, they made their way to the settlement 
without much trouble and from there reached town. 

It appears that the the council held at Sweet Gra.ss Reserve, 
the night we were there, the ambassaylors sent by Riel to the 
Indians had told of the fight at Duck Lake, of the cutting of 
the telegraph lipe and' imprisonment of .several white men, of 
the secession of the Prince Albert people, and of the determin- 
. ation of the Ilalfbreeds to fight to the end. They were fight¬ 
ing the Indian’s battle as well as their own; they were all of 
-^.^^^ne blood, and wanted the Indians to rise, and assist in getting . 
^^ho^rights of the owners of the country. 

^0-CALLED SIEGE OF liATTLEFORD— 

Early in the morning of the third day, the Indians ap¬ 
peared in force round the agent’s office on the south side of 
the Battle River. The houses and the stores were deserted; every¬ 
one had taken refuge in the barracks. The Judge had fled just 
in time to get through the Stoney Reserve before the murder 
of Instruetor Payne. Even the Ilalfbreeds had vanished. into 
the hinterlafid, for they feared one, side as much as the other. 
One solitary individual—the- cook—had the temerity to con- - 
tinue in residence at the old government house. He had many 
visitors that day, gave them to eat, when they, departed with¬ 
out harming him. 

The Red Pheasant crowd—most of them—arrived soon 
after, the rest. The messengers from Duck Lake had called at 
their Reserve first, before going to the Stonies. This band was 
divided in opinion, a ,few .seeking safety in hiding among the 
hills, while the-most of them trekked into town. They brought 
the news that the Stonies had murdered their instructor, Tre- 
mont, and als^a .settler who lived near them and were on their- 
way acro.ss country to Poundmaker’s. From Out . this as-• 
semblage Poundmaker. was acclaimed as chief. He made some 
little demur, but was reminded that this jvas only the culmina¬ 
tion of his continuous agitation and .it was only right that he 
should continue at the front: so, he eventually gave in, more 
flattered than apprehensive. 
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Soon messengers came from the.north side of the river. 
The agent wished to know, what the gathering of the Indians 
,meant. What did they want"? They wished to see the agent. 
Tlie agent refused to come. He sent Peter Ballendine, a native, 
and at one time ..employee of the Hudson’s Bay Company; he 
had lived in the district and traded with these Indians for 
years, so he was both suitable and safe.- But he could do noth¬ 
ing with them. They wanted the agent. Had Payne and Tre- 
mont not’ been killed by the Stonies, it is highly probable that 
the disturbance had ended right there. The agent would have 
come acro.ss the river and met them. He would have made what¬ 
ever concessions were needful and the Indians would have 
returned to their homes. But, the Stonies had thrown down the 
gauntlet and all the Indians were involved. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the agent might be excused for playing safe. A 
man like Crozier would have crossed the river and met the 
chief, and by force of character settled matters then and there. 
But' it was not to be. 

■ Baulked in their efforts to get the agent, the Indians came 
ilown into the flat; the houses, the stores \Vere'-deseided %id 
at their mer'cy. But nothing was touched till evening! Even- 
then the raiders were mostly women, with only a few men of 
little consequence. The judge’s house was fired, how, nobody 
seemed to know. Next morning not an Indian was to be seen. 
Hastily grabbing whatever in sight took their fancy;, tliew senr,-. 
ried off 'homeward, pursued in imagination by police through 
j^the darkness. It was a regular stampede. They had been too 
hurried to take much: the jirincipal looting was the work of the 
■n'hite men. As -soon as the coast was clear in the morning they 
came over in detachments and finished what the Indians had 
begun. They made a clean sweep. 

’riie thii'd day after the exodus to town, before mid-day, 
one of the Indians who had remained at home came-along. He 
said that the people were returning and reported that the 
Stonies Iiad killed their instructor and another man, t^at the 
gopds had been stolen from the stores, and that the'bands'were 
recruited by the Red Pheasant Indians, and were in full fjight 
back to the Reserve- 7 -finally that gill the white settlers had aban¬ 
doned their homes and taken refuge in the barracks, leaving 
what little property they had at the Indians’ mercy. 

IX DANGER ON THE RESERVE— 

This Indian—my visitor—whose name was “Chatsees”. 
said that, alone as 1 “was, with nobody near, I .stood a great 
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chance of falling a victim to one or other of the turbulent ele¬ 
ment, who had personal grievances to redress and ■ who now 
had’an opportunity of administering the law according to their 
, own ideas but, that, if 1 would come along with him to his 
k.house, he would undertake to keep me safe till Poundmakef 
1 ‘Should ai-rive. Tie did not think the chief would want me to 
be killed, but my ultimate fate was in Poundmaker’s hands 
when he arrived. I had a good deal of confidence in myself 
and in my attitude toward the Indians but fortunately did not 
disdain this practical exhibition of good will. But, before 
making any move, 1 remembered that after the racket of the 
summer the police had left behind two kegs of snider cart¬ 
ridges, which, thinking there might be some enquiry made for 
them, I had kept in the .storehouse. Our shack was built onjhe 
edge of a swamp, close to which 1 Iiad dug a little well for our 
supply of drinking water, and into this hole I poured the 
contents of the two kegs. 

Chatsees had brought a pony and cart along; 1 had noth¬ 
ing of any value except a few clothes, which we quickly loaded 
up; we jumped in, and Chatsees drove along the flat to bis 
shack. The place was small, built of big poles, with the tloor 
in front and a half sash window at each end, after the usual 
fashion of Indian shacks. The furniture consisted of a table, 
a bed made of rough poplar poles and two or three boxes for 
seats. The man was married and had two children, both small. 

Shortly after mid-day, Chatsees’ father-in-law. wlio lived 
near, came into the shack, looked at me a moment as though 
he had something on his mind and then told Chatsees that he 
had better send the white man out of the li'ouse; that Ta-twa- 
sin and Oo-pin-oway-win were going'to kill me and that he did 
not want bloodshed inside to frighten the women and children. 
I sat on a small box just under one of the windows; Chatsees 
was lounging oji the bed. He regarded his father-in-law for 
what seemed to me—but could not have been—a long time: 
turned round on the bed and reached down a gun that hung 
on the wall. This he deliberately loaded and cocked, while the 
old mah stood silently gazing at him. “1 brought him in. and 
I am not going to send him out.” he said. “If they come in 
here, there will be more blood shed than the white man’s. . . . 
I am keeping him here till Poundmaker arrives. When tlu' 
chief comes, he can dispose of the man as he jdease.s. ” The old 
man stood for awhile silent, then turned and wenfout. I huirned 
, afterwards that the two would-be-murderers, after a short hesi¬ 
tation. took the road to Little Pine’s, where they went through 
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tlie instructor’s possessions—which were few—and robbed the 
Half breed interpreter of everything fe had. There tvere sevei’ai 
Visitors during the afternoop, bringing news of one kind and 
another, and 1 really think as little to tlieir taste as to my own. 
They regarded themselves as intrigued into a quarrel of some 
one else, implicated by the murders of the Stonies, and involved 
in war against their will. 1 tried to impress on them, that if 
the affair went no further, each individual would be called to 
answer for his own doings only but, this was so contrary to all 
their customs and ideas that they could not believe it. 

The day was wearing away, when Chatsees told me that he' 
thought the Indians must by this time have arrived, that he 
was going to join the camp and would have to take me along. 
We had only a mile or so to go and on arrival found everything 
in agitated disorder. Some tents were pitched; others in course 
of erection, while many apparently did not know what to do; 
armed men were parading about everywhere—and Poundmaker 
had not yet arrived. 

Chatsees was now in a quandary. He might be able to 
put up a defence in a log shack,' but could do nothing out in 
the open if any ill-disposed person regarded my presence of¬ 
fensively. As a way out of the difficulty, he piloted me to the 
house of an Indian, whom we believed to be friendly, which 
stood invitingly near. There were a number of Indians inside, 
talking events over. I heard thqt when the bands got to town, 
they were met by the news that the Stonies had murdered two 
men and were out on the war-path, thus cutting off any hope 
of peace; that the assemblage of Indians had elected Pound- 
maker as chief—against which his modesty demanded a dis¬ 
claimer—that the Indian agent was so frightened that he re¬ 
fused to cross.the river to meet them in council; that all the 
settlers had taken refuge in the barracks; and that finally, 
they had hastily raided IhiT'Stores, before stampeding off home. 
Their fears took the form of hearing imaginary pursuit all 
night long. ' . ' 

Word was brought that Poundmaker’s tent was now up, 
and an old man volunteered to conduct me to that sanctuary. 
The people in the house were friendly, but not to the extent of 
running much risk for a comparative stranger. My guide, how¬ 
ever, was a Stoney whom I had known before coming to the 
Reserve, and as it was Stonies we were most doubtful about, 
this old man was undoubtedly the best person to go with me. 
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True enough, we were waylaid outside by six or eight 
Stonies wuo spread themselves across our path and brought us 
to a standstill. They were all painted up and armed; one of 
them, in fact, carried two rifles. They all eyed me venomously, 
at the same time throwing their rifles from one hand to the 
other in an intimidating fashion. 1 knew the men, as well as 
one can know people .who always barricade their intimacies 
with impenetrable aloofne.ss but 1 never observed they were so 
ugly before. I believe 1 had nerve enough to pi'event them isee- 
ing 1 was afraid of them, and after a considm^ble amount of 
persuasion on the part of my' comijanion, tpey let us pass but 
with great reluctance. I 

We came to Poundmaker’s tent, but he h^ not yet arrived. 
There I was left, alone in the tent. The first person to come in 
was a young Ealteaux. ‘ ‘ Ah! ” he said, as he shook hands wdth 
me, “You are still alive.’’ I knew this fellow for a resolute 
man, and his friendliness was infinitely grateful. After a while, 
“Kah-meyo-kee-sik-wayo” entered the tent. This man was re¬ 
garded as the most formidable of contumacious Indians and, 
when he informed me that he had been sent ahead by Pound- 
maker to ensure that no harm should befall me, if I were still 
alive, I felt relieved, as I knew from his reputation that he 
was quite equal to the task assigned him. He told me—what 
there was no need to tell me—to stick inside the tent till Pound- 
maker should come—and then left. But, under the aegis of his 
name, I felt safe, for the first time. 

The place chosen for the camp was in the flat, or rather 
one of the flats, bordering Cut Knife Creek, and the tents were 
all erected when Poundmaker with the ^ew bold enough to risk 
pursuit from Battleford—which everyone seemed to expect— 
arrived. The flap door was open and he stepped in. Raising 
his head, he at once saw me and came to the back of the tent 
with his hand outstretched. “How!” he said, “I am glad that 
you are still alive. Nobody shall harm you now. I allowed them 
till I should get back, to work their pleasure on you, but you 
are unharmed. Henceforth you are safe.” My relations with 
the chief had always been of the most open. As far as I was 
concerned, I had never been in the least backward in .speaking 
■plainly to him, since all my communications had been met by 
a fraAkness and an intelligence, that, in contrast with others, 
might well be considered human. This feeling of intimacy add¬ 
ed much to my relief when he stepped into the tent but it sus¬ 
tained rather a shock when he told me that there had been an 
“Open Season”. This, however was more a figure of speech 
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than anything else and in coni’ormity with Indian customs and 
iilcas. for, as an Indian, he could not have ordered the affair 
differently. Ills dignity as a chief would have been sullied by 
ordaining anything that would strain his influence, or by foi'- 
bidding anything that might be done ere his wishes were cer¬ 
tainly known. Also, all Indian tradition teaches that one who 
seeks the protection of a chief's tent—or indeed any tent in- 
' sitle the camp is safe while remaining in that camp. 

I did not take long to realise that the head mhn of an In¬ 
dian hand under the treaty is a different person from the chief 
over twelve or fifteen hundred Indians suddenly freed from 
all the restraints that law and order had hitherto imposed on 
them, and irritated by real or imaginary wrongs*. He gave me 
his version of the hajtpenings since he left the Keserve and. 
while deploring the murders that had precipitated events and 
confounded his schedule, he had accepted the honor that liad 
been thrust upon him and was prepared to do his duty to his 
people. 

1 had the reputation among the Indians of always speak¬ 
ing my mind very jjlainly and in this ease, though the least 
i-efleetion would have told me to keep my mouth shut, I felt 
so exercised at the trouble that loomed up in front of the 
thoughtless Indians and of himself in particular, that I told 
him they had got themselves into a very'serious mess, that 
troops woidd arrive sooner or later; that the Ilalfbreeds and 
Indians could not hope to eontimd again.st the force that would 
be brought against them, and would be dispersed, and that 
-KieHif he did not run away, would he hanged. 

Then I had another aspect of Poundmaker. “You know 
nothing,”‘he said. “You are merely the bait that the Indian 
Department uses to trap the Indians and bring them into sub- 
.iection. "They would care no more for you than for an Indian 
if you were killed.'’ .\nd so on. He said that a soldier’s tent 
would be oi-ganisod. so that all would have to keep together, 
whether they liked or not. Finally, he said that this was the 
hand of the God. whom the Indians had temporarily deserted, 
but whom they would now return to. and that the buffalo would 
emei-ge from the hiding places to which the God had directed 
them: that the Indian stomachs would again know plenty, and 
they would he happy once more. The white man had failed. The 
Indians all over the Xorth-'West wmdd rise as these had done; 
his adopted father Crowfoot would light the beacon in the south 
and leave not a policeman alive. Riel had arranged everything. 
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TliLs kind of argument, was, of course, unanswerable, and an- 
sAver Avould be dangerous, so I never referred to the matter 
again. It was from Poundmaker that I l e arned how emissaries 
of Rieh had gone from band to band Avith “Avapaykineekun”, in 
an endeaA'our to raise the Indians in rebellion along Avith the 
Halfbreeds, since only Avith such assistance could the struggle 
be, to any extent prolonged; that the Red Pheasant people had 
not accepted their overtures at first, but after the Stonies had 
killed Pajme and Tremont, believing that they Avere incul¬ 
pated in anj' case, all, except a fcAV, Avho took to the bush, joined 
the main body. Prom Red Pheasant’s these ambassadors Avent 
to the Stonies, Avho readily listened to their fairy tales. One 
old man, aa-Ro treasured a grudge against the instructor, Avetit 
to the farm house, and murdered him in cold blood. Payne was 
a man AA'ho livecLJri extremes. He Avould either be giving In¬ 
dians his shirt, or kicking them out of the house. He Avas dragged 
to the stable and buried out of sight Avith manure. There Avere 
three bands of Stonies—perhaps tAA'o hundred and fifty people; 
they hitched up their ponies and struck off across country to- 
Avards Poundmaker’s. Three of the men, in search of adven¬ 
ture, came to Tremont’s place. He Avas greasing a Avagon, pre¬ 
paratory to starting for Battleford. Each Stoney tried to ])er- 
suade the other to shoot Tremont; the youngest at length 
yielded to the taunts of his companions, and shot Tremont 
dead. 

EMISSARIES FROM RIEL— 

No sooner had the different bands gathered together, than 
a further deputation from' Duck Lake arriA-ed in camp. These 
men kncAV of the settlement across Battle River and made up 
their minds that the settlei-s should be forced to join the main 
camp. They knew that these people were Avaverers; that they 
Avanted to keep out of trouble, and, though they Avould not go 
to the barracks, they were just as little inclined to join the 
active rebels. Their views they put before the Indians and a 
detachment in force went across the riA^er to intervicAv the Half- 
breeds, and ascei’tain their vieAvs toAvards the ncAv moA-ement 
and. if necessary intimidate them into joining up. 

For a proper comprehension of the Rebellion, a little ex¬ 
planation is nece.ssary. There as as many cla.sses of Halfbreeds 
as of Avhite men. They range from men educated at Winnipeg 
or St. Boniface down to those indistinguishable from Indians. 
The denartment’s definition of Indian is one AA-ho lives as In¬ 
dians do. On all ReserA’es are Halfbreeds AA-ho are called In- 
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dians and whose names alone raise a question of their origin. 
Again, there are Scotch and French among them, and a few 
English. Lastlj"', some are in good circumstances while others— 
the,greater part—are poor. It is therefore quite'reasonable, as it 
is a matter of fact that the more intelligent, by education and 
comparative affluence,r-should fight shy of armed opposition 
to government. There was also good cause for such n'ot want¬ 
ing to go into the barracks, though that cause may not be easy 
to exhibit. Quite a number of Half breeds wj^om the police ap¬ 
prehended were thrown into cells that would bear comparison 
with the “Black Hole of Calcutta” and kept there till the re¬ 
lief marched into town. 

I have already adverted to the fact that one, Joubert, a 
schoolmaster, was the agent, accredited or affinitive, of Riel, 
and had been very active amongst the people all winter, keep¬ 
ing them posted on all that transpired at headquarters and 
working tactfully on the zeal of the ignorant and the appre¬ 
hensions of the timid. 

A number of the Scotch Halfbreeds had fled to the bar¬ 
racks, in Battleford, not any more for protection than to afford 
tangible proof of loyalty; but, the French Halfbreeds still re¬ 
mained on their farms, and the Indians, not in the least doubt¬ 
ing that these were heart and soul with Riel, or at least, ought 
to be, wanted them to declare themselves by coming over the 
river, and joining the big camp. But, the Bresaylor people had 
other views. They had been through the first Rebellion, and 
had seen the end. They were also better informed than they 
were at that unfortunate rising; they were in pretty good cir¬ 
cumstance and stood to gain nothing, and to lose much by overt 
connection with the rebels. They had also small faith in any 
protection that the Mounted Police could afford them. They 
had therefore decided to remain quietly on their farms, guard 
their property, and let the two factions fight it out. Neither 
side would interfere with them. 

But this did not suit the Indians. Were these people to 
sit at home safely, while others fought for benefits that all 
would share? Were the Indians to bear all the burden in a con¬ 
flict where the Halfbreeds and not themselves had been the 
prime movers. ... No! All must come to the camp, and thus 
declare their complicity with the movement. They could not 
stand in between. They must share the risks as well as the 
benefits. 
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The HaKbreeds resisted, but wbile the dispute was going on, 
the Indians drove off all the cattle they could collect, so that, 
though argument barely escaped taking the form of blows, the 
Halfbreeds reluctantly gathered what goods they possessed that 
were portable, and came across the Battle River with their 
conductors. 

When the Indians crossed the river on their expedition to 
Bresaylor, they, at the same time sent a party of missionaries 
to convert the Moo-so-min and Kah-pit-ik-koo bands, neither 
of which had been represented in the demonstration at Battle- 
ford a few days before. But, these were Wood Indians, a dif¬ 
ferent type altogether; a people whose experience of fighting 
was limited to struggles with nature and wild life. Their only 
knowledge of the plains and life there, was the trifle gained 
in occasional and hurried trips after buffalo meat. Of war- 
parties, and raids, and horse-stealing, of violence, and battle, 
and murder, they knew only from tales. With them, the men¬ 
ace of the white man’s wrath and retaliation had much greater 
weight than any problematical results of rebellion. The risk of 
dying by starvation was more easily guarded against than the 
chance, of a bullet or the sword. 

These bands occupied Reserves on the south side of the 
Saskatchewan River about twenty miles above Battleford. The 
ambassadors found that Moo-so-min had already skipped, so 
they scoured the country -and collected a great many of the 
retiring Indians’ cattle to drive over to the camp. With Kah-pit- 
ik-koo they were more fortunate. They caught him just as he 
was getting ready to leave. To their invitations, the chief re¬ 
turned an evasive answer. He said he would consult his men. 
To save the chief trouble and to provide an incentive to change 
of heart, Poundmaker’s men rounded up all the cattle they 
could find belonging to KaK-pit-ik-koo and started them off to 
the big camp. No sooner had these militant apostles disappear¬ 
ed than Kah-pit-ik-koo’s people hastily got their few portable 
possessions together and hurried down to the crossing of the 
river. Here they found the Moo-'so-min outfit engaged in get¬ 
ting their goods and themselves over to the north side of the 
Saskatchewan and safety. The ice had not yet all gone out but 
was in its last stages. They had no ferry or boat, and the task 
presented difficulties and dangers that none but an Indian 
could tackle. However, they all managed to cross, with the loss 
of only an animal or two, when, each band with its own ob¬ 
jective in view, struck off up north. Moo-so-min stayed in retire¬ 
ment till the trouble was over but the other chief saw his good 
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resolutions vanish one by one, at the pressure- of hunger, and 
in a short time he turned up in camp. 

After the llalfbreeds came over, quiet reigned. The In¬ 
dians had taken all the flour and bacon from the storehouses 
on all the Reserves before leaving, but that amounted to verj^' 
• little among so many as there was never any great stock kept 
on hand. Nothing in the way of food was looted from the stores 
in Battleford, so that the whole camp depended on beef, and, 
while ownership was not without meaning in the camp, yet 
possession had still greater force. Cattle would always stray; 
the boldest would venture farthest in hunting them. These 
facts and others led to great disparity of well-being amongst 
the Indians. Some had, all the beef they liked to kill, while 
others had to live almost by begging. Poundmaker had not 
taken an article from the stores in town; he had nothing from 
the stocks of provisions on the Reserves. His dignity prevented 
him from engaging in the scrimmages for loot, and his position 
as head man could not be taken advantage of to acquire even 
necessaries. Yet he was well supplied by voluntarj^ contribu¬ 
tions. 

It can be readily understood that the question of owner¬ 
ship of cattle gave rise to many djsputesi—even quarrels—in 
the cani]), and there would have .been many more had it been 
possible to distinguish ownership by the taste of beef. Beef, 
of course was almost the only food. I do not think I tasted 
bannock six times during the six weeks’ adventure, and no salt. 
This condiment, which I thought indispensable up to this time, 

1 soon found could, with advantage be done without. Tobacco, 
too, was scarce. An old woman, whom we had christened Biddy 
whim she worked for us at Red Pheasant’s oecasionallv gave 
me a little, and on that little I had to rely till the end'of the 
Rebellion. 

About once a week, camp would be moved but never very 
far and always in sight of the creek. I was, assigned a small 
tent that was always pitched near the chief’s and I did not, 
during the first stages, hear much of what was going on since 
I stayed inside most religiously so as to be as inconspicuous as 
possdile, I did hear, however of the killing of Prank Rmart. 
Two Indians were prowling along by the river bank about three 
miles from town, when they heard the beat of horses’ foot¬ 
steps. Hastily they sought .shelter under the bank, which there 
borders the road, at only a few’ yards distance. Thus hidden, 
they .saw two horsemen riding up. They fired and one drooped 
and gradually fell, while his horse galloped on. The Indians 
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did not venture up to inspect the fallen man but came home 
the shortest way, rather awed by their successful audacity. 
The event was not paraded at all,, owing, I believe to fear of the 
consequences when the accounting should be made. After 
things had quietened doAvn, the man whO' did the killing ran 
off across the Line, disbelieving that the Avhite man Avould 
call this killing different from ordinary murder. 

■ ‘ ■. 

It was only a short time after the camp assembled that 
other messengers came from Duck Lake with a letter from Riel. 
Poundmaker called me in one day and told me that a council 
was to be held that afternoon to hear what these men hacP 
to say. After all had seated themselves one of the Halfbreeds 
. rose an d J^ d the letter, afterwards giving a translation in 
' Cree. Tfe^ltrge soldier’s tent rvas the meeting place, the In¬ 
dians sq\attir^.on the ground round the edge and listening to 
the visitors acTOunt of matte^at Duck Lake. One little in¬ 
cident whienVlii^ rela^itfd,t}f?nigh trifling, struck me as very 
peculiar. DuriW^^^i@^^Et, they said, Riel stooSj^Avith a man 
on either side, eatfn holding up one of Riel’s a^s. While the 
arms Avere up, the Ilalfbreeds preA^ailed, Avhen^he arms sagged 
doAA-n, the police had the best of the fight.| The messengers’ 
accents AA’ere tinged with aAve as they told this story' and the.y. 
seemed to Ipelieve it, but I do not think theAjndians Avere af¬ 
fected at all, except in the way of curiosity. Ptrffndmaker had 
a.sked me to come along with him to this meeting. He sat op¬ 
posite to the Halfbreeds and I crouched doAvn beside him. One 
Indian after another Avould rise and 'ask a question, Avhich the 
Halfbreeds Avould ansAver discursively and at length. After the 
letter had been read and explained to the gathering, it was 
handed to Poundmaker. Arrived at his oAvn tent, the chief 
pulled out the epistle, gaA'e it to me and asked me Avhat Avas 
in it. He did not place implicit faith in Riel’s emissaries. The 
letter was ib French AA-hich, at any rate as far as the Avritten 
or printed language is concerned, I am not unaaquainted Avith. 

I translat^ the letter for him, substantially as the Halfbreeds 
had giA-en it. He asked me Avhat I thought of it. I said it read 
as though the Duck Lake people Avanted help. Poundmaker 
made no remark but T could see that the idea A\'as not at all 
to his fancy. The first messengers had conveyed the impression 
that Riel and his Duck Lake following Avere going to carrj’ all 
before them, and that the Indians’ part Avas to sit quietly by. 
and yet participate in the benefits to result. Also, nothing had 
been heard from other parts of the country—and much had 
been expected—from the west, from the north and from the . 
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Blackfeet. The worst was to be anticipated from this ominous 
silence. 


It was at one of these'tempoi-ary camps that Little Pine 
died. He had not taken any prominent part in the proceedings 
because he had no faith in the- promised end, but he had not 
the power to curb his people and would not disassociate him¬ 
self from them. He was not ill long, which gave rise to the 
rmnOr that he was poisoned, a rumor that I- cannot think de¬ 
serves the slightest credit. Indeed, I am of the opinion that this 
was rather a suggestion of the white man, since it is more in 
•line w'ith our habit of thought than with the'Indians’. 


At this juncture occurred an incident that only good" 
fortune prevented being an event. Some of Red Pheasant’s, 
band had taken to the woods rather than join the rebels, and 
from there a yoimg man came to visit the camp. He came to 
see-me and in my constant state of suspicious apprehension it 
appeared like the arrival of a long lost friend, because I had 
been very intimate with him while on Red Pheasant’s Reserve. 
We talked over matters without reserve a,nd I advised him,to 
stay in the bush, as the end coulA not be far off. He seemed 
to accept my diagnosis and propolsed that we go along to*the 
tent of an ot h e r. Red. Ph e asant Indian and tell him about it. \Ve 
went to the tent, entered and sat down. I have already ex¬ 
plained, I think, that the confidence of the Indian is a po.ssible 
attainment to all those w^ho manifestly interest themselves 
in his behalf—except employees of the Indian Department. 
Thc.se appear in no way or degree able to break down the 
barrier of suspicion that comes between'; they are the instru¬ 
ments through whom the Indians are to be brought into servi¬ 
tude. It will be understood, therefore, that the Red Pheasant 


hom I had lived for six years, teaching school, 
P’’ 0 '''en friend, indeed, some of them, a com- 
pamon. When we sat down, then, in Pee-ay-chew’s tent, I felt 
all the confidence that one knows only with friends; a confi¬ 
dence warmed up by the inspiriting change of atmosphere. A 
r '"■f there and he was reeling off to a number 

of Red Pheasant Indians, who sat round the tent—a big one— 
an account of the doings at Duck Lake and round Batoche and 
outlining Riel s plans for the future. First, the railroad was to 
be broken up, .so that no assi.stance could come from the East; 
then all the police in the West-“ caught Tike fish in a weir”— 
r/ri Riel would start at Prince Albert and 

mari^ up the Saskatchewan River, taking the various po.sts 
on ftis nay. The Blackfeet were .to attend to the South. After 
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all vestiges of government were wiped out, the United States 
authoritie°s were to be called to a conference somewhere on the 
plateau, near the South Branch, Arrangements would there 
be made for the disposal of the country in which the interests 
of the original inhabitants were to be adequately secured. When 
he had finished, the Indians discusseii the matter at length, 
and Pee-ay-cEew asked me what^ I thought of it. I told, him 
that all this harangue was only a fine fairy tale; that from 
Riel’s letter the. Half breeds felt themselves to be* losing ground 
,and wanted the Indians’ help, that the other natives of the 
country had evidently not risen, or they would have heard of 
it, that ,the arrival of troops was only a matter of time, and 
that punishment would surely follow for all those who took 
.a conspicuous part. I was allowed to say all this without a word 
of interruption, but when I had ended, the strange Indian rose 
—his name was Jay-kee-kum—and addressing himself to me, 
said: “So this is the kind of man the Indians have saved alive 
’ and are keeping in their camp. Tomorrow I will call a council 
and tell what sort of a man you are, then we will see what they 
will do to you.” Then he stalked out. They told me that he 
was one of Riel’s-messengers, a Duck Lake_Indian. 

I can find no words that adequately express my feelings 
at this news. I had felt frightened many times sinee the trouble 
started, but never sufficiently to lose my head. I had kept 
balance. But now I was paralysecf as I expected the result to be 
my certain destruction. Pee-aj^-chew .soothed me somewhat by 
saying that he had never entirely believed the Half breeds’ 
stories; Halfbreeds were liars. He had eoncluded, too, .that 
help was needed at headquarters and that the' letter meant that 
and nothing else. The other Indians'expressed themselves in simi¬ 
lar language. This .talk soothed me somewhat but the, next forty- 
eight hours were the. most racking I ever spent. I was ,iust 
waiting for the end. Nothing happened; I heard nothing more 
about it; so that after a few days my anxiety wore itself away. 
I have revolved this episode over and over again in my mind 
and have come to the conclusion that what I said was ,iust about 
what most people thought and that my rash outspokenness 
helped rather than lowered me in their estimation. / f 

The Indians went out scouting frequentlj". I heard Pound- 
maker giving directions to his general, Kah-me-yo-ke-sik-way-o, 
which is translated into Pine Day, a near approach in English- 
just before starting. They were not to stay in one place, but to 
appear quickly at spots some distance apart, to give the impres¬ 
sion of numbers; they were to keep strict watch of the roads; 
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they were not to waste ammunition^ as tlieir arms were of short 
range compared to the soldiers’; and they were to travel at 
night as far as possible. On one occasion they came in contact 
with a section of the relief force and exchanged shots with 
them. One Indian was shot through the body in this encounter 
and afterwards died. 

Two Nez Percee Indians, refugees from the United States 
were living on the Stongv' Reserve. One of these disappeared 
early in the disturbance and it was said in the camp that he 
had gone into the barracks. It appears that he had put in a 
good deal of his time among the police, doing little chores for 
them in return for his food, and this intimacy was given as rea¬ 
son for such deduction. However, after all was over, his body 
was found in the bush on the south side of the river, and 
nothing is known- as to how he met his end. The other Nez 
Percee was killed just at the beginning of the Cut Knife fight, 
as he and a few other daredevils tried to rush the guns at the 
start of the battle of Cut Knife. 

During the whole of the oTitbreak, there was no organised 
attempt at liesieging the barracks; indeed there were not enough 
Indians to do it. Such men 3 s thought fit prowled round the 
town at night, but at a safe distance. In the daytime when 
they would appear on the hills on the south side of the river 
they were saluted with bullets from watchers on the other side 
and at night tlu-y were too few to do any harm. Great con¬ 
sternation jn-evailed in the white camp but it aro.se altogether 
from the jireconceived idea of Indian warfare and the barbari¬ 
ties that accompanied it. The Indians were not sufficiently 
worked up to. attempt offensive mcasur;es, especially again.st 
a force as great if not greater than their own."They did 
not expect to diave any fighting of any account to do: Riel 
and his Halfbi-eeds bad undertaken that part of the business*— 
theirs I)ut to create a diversion. .Ju.st as little did they antici¬ 
pate an attack. 

BATTLE OF CUT KNIFE IIILL— 

Imagine, therefore, the consternation that prevailed in the 
camp on the memorable morning of the second of May. 

Several times had the tenting place been moved Since the • 
outbreak and uji to the day before the fight the Indians were 
camped in' the valley of Cut Knife Creek, about three miles 
from the hill that gives its name to the place. On that day the 
tents were moved -over the creek on to the plateau that ex'tend.s- 
to and is commanded by the hill. The countrj' is more or less 
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broken by depressions that deepen into ravines as they near 
the creek. Poplar and willow scrub also diversify what little 
level ground there is and screen the coulees up to their ver}- 
edges. The creek comes from the west and skirting the base of 
the hill, .turns .in a northerly direction till it meets the Battle 
River, threeior four miles away, running thr,^ugh impenetrable 
willows the whole rvay. The bottom is sandy and the banks steep, 
so that fording is restricted to certain places. ■ 

‘It appears that scouts from the barracks—llalfbretabi— 
had spied the camp-while it rested in the valley; and. dreams of 
surprising it and ending the Indian paid of the Rebellion had 
■ taken firm hold of the mind of Colonel Otter, who commanded 
°the force that had come to the relief of Battleford. With this 
view he started out from town with all the men he could muster 
—his own force. Mounted Policemen and volunteers—with trans¬ 
port teams, a few mounted scouts and two guns. They travelled 
all night, halting only for refreshments, and arrived at the 
edge of the valley just before dawn, only to find nobody there. 
The Indian trail left no doubt as to the direction they had taken 
and the scouts, hollowing it, rod(^up to the top of the plateau 
and found themselves almost in the centre of the camp, which 
was arranged in a semicircle facing the east, flanked by ra¬ 
vines on each side, and sheltered by massed poplars and willows 
behind. 

An Indian'camp can never be said to be asleep; someone 
or other is always prowling around; and, on this occasion, an 
old man, who had .mounted the ‘’‘Look-out of Cut Knife”, just 
on general principle discerned, along with the rising sun, the 
avalanche that was bearing down on the camp. lie saw the 
''^SQOuts ahead lining out the trail from the last camp. He saw 
mounted men following and he saw wagons, wagons, wagons, 
filled with soldiers, winding towards him from, out of the dis¬ 
tance behind. Prom where he stood he was visible to the whole 
camp, so that his alarms and demon.strations quickly roused the 
' sleepei^ galcl, when the first soldiers came to the summit of jhe 
rise, saw the Indiari.s—like ants, disturbed in their hill— 
streaming in all direction's away fromMhe tents. The guns were 
quickly placed on the high ground and the whistle of shells 
and the rattle of the Gatling apparently cleared the front of 
everything moving before any opposition was encountered. The 
empty tents bore the .brunt of the fusillade. It was not long, 
however, before a few- Indians who had hastily armed them¬ 
selves jumped on their ponies and rushed to meet the danger. 
The soldiers were so slow in taking advantage of their surprise 
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attack that their opponents succeeded in establishing themselves 
in a ravine that flanked the east side of the road up the hill. 
There, though only a few—not more than fifty—they kept up 
so continuous a sniping that the advance was stopped and the 
result practically determined. The Indians, gradually working 
down the ravine, improved their position till they were potting 
the soldiers from behind as well as from the front and the side. 
The guns, along with part of the force kept the mound that com¬ 
mands the camp but they had no enemy in front of them, and so 
long as they remained there, inactive, they were worse than 
useless, for the enemy was gaining courage. Indeed, an attempt 
was made by a few Indians in the first stage of the fight, to 
rush the guns, which, had the attacking body been stronger 
might very well have succeeded. One old Cree and the Nez 
Percee were killed in this diversion. The Cree was afterward 
taken-away and buried by his relatives but the Nez Percee lies 
where he fell; ,a depression in the ground still marks the place. 

The advance guard took up their p'osition On the mound 
at the toj) of the road; those who followed behind were checked 
and finally stojiped by the growing fire of the Indians, so that 
vagiiiis and men were crowded on the several steps of the rising 
ground between the mound and the creek. From their elevation 
they had a fine view all around and took pot shots at the odd 
Indians that they caught glimpses of. but they were themselves 
exiios(‘(l to enemy snipers and suffered considerably. One of 
the guns was out of commission—they had brought the wrong 
sized shells, it was said—and with the other they kept up a 
straggling fire at the Cut Knife ridge, on which the greater part 
of the Indians had •assembled, but without doing much dam- 

■ V 

The advance once checked,"' the defenders who had been 
lery few at first, gained both confidence andsnumbers 5 so that 
the ravine on the south side of the road and tEgswillows that 
bordered the creek gradually became harbouring^aces from 
which a promiscuous fire was kept up on the troops. This state 
of affairs continued till about noon, w'hen the troops were prac-’ 
tically surrounded. Roon their retreat would be cut off. For ten 
or more hours the fight had,continued and Otter had not ad- 
vanced a step. Yliatcvei^he came for had not been accom- 
plislicfl. Ills men werc^ wasling ammunition, shooting by 
guesswoik at imaginary iH^ns. Every minute he stayed ' 
increased the penis of hisVtnation. He gave the order to re¬ 
treat. tp to this time, the Indians had been the greatest suf¬ 
ferers. Many of them were using shotguns, and eveh their 
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Winchesters, of the older types, were not effective at more 
than two hundred yards and the Indians’ cover was further 
away than that, while the troops had weapons that would carry 
eight hundred or a thousand yards; but, when it became mani¬ 
fest that all hope of success was lost and the retreat began, 
the loss was greatest on the side of the troops. The crossing by 
which they had come was no longer available; the willows were 
full of Indians. Pushing ahead they luckily reached a ford lower 
down before the enemj' and, crossing there in haste and disorder 
took the road back to town. There was no pursuit. A number 
of Indians had mounted and were about to start after the 
retreating soldiers, .but Poundmaker would not permit it. He 
said that to defend themselves' and their wives and^children 
w'as good, but that he did not approve of taking the offensive. 
They had beaten their enemy off; let that content them, t^o 
there was no pursuit. Poundmaker had how no hope of the Re¬ 
bellion succeeding' 

It was just as well, otherwise very few', if any, of Otter’s 
force would have escaped. They were forty miles from home; 
they were tired and disheartened; their road lay though a 
wilderness fashioned for ambuscades. 

Had Otter followed up his advantage of surprise and 
eo^me right on when he reached the top of the hill and, instead 
of being aw’ed by a few casualties, pursued closely the fl.ving 
enemy, there is little doubt that he would have attained his 
object, as, in order to protect the whmen and children, the 
Indians would have surrendered. They might even have given 
in if a flag of truce had been sent forward instead of a Gatling 
gun. If the Indians had elected to fight, he could have dis¬ 
persed them by charges of horse. The weak point of the Indians’ 
case was their anxiety to keep the fighting as far as possible 
from their women and children. Otter allowed them to fight 
on their chosen ground. 

It is said that Otter had been forbidden to make any of¬ 
fensive movement, so he called this a reconnaisance in force. 
Had it proved a success, it would likely have received another 
name. But for the grace of God and the complaisance of Otter’s 
Indian opponent, it would have been left to strangers to name 
it, for there would have'been no survivors. - ' 

On that memorable morning I was wakened by the yells, 
by the rattling of the Gatling and the shrieking of the shells. 
I dressed hastily and hurried outside. All was confusion,’ as 
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pedplc poured forth from their tents, but it was the .confusion 
of evei-yone attending to his or her own business and that busi¬ 
ness was to reach some place of safety from the coming on¬ 
slaught. The deep voices of the men, the sharper tones of 
wonien and the crying of children, all mingled as the crowd filed 
off behind the tents toward the south. They took nothing with 
them; the tents and their contents were left ju.st as they stood. 
A wooded ravine that came up from the creek, skirted the north¬ 
ern base of Cut Knife Hill and lost itself in the level of the 
plateau. Down this depression the Indians poured and in a 
wonderfully short space of time were lo.st to sight. The Gat¬ 
ling gun spitted awesomely in the distance, but none of the 
bnllets yet reached us, while the shells, whistling overhead in 
slow measure, fell far away in the rear. 

I lost no time in getting to Poundmaker’s .tent. He was 
just performing his toilet, and appeared in no way perturbed 
by the une.xpeeted attack. He told me that an old man, called 
Jacob—the same Jacob that I have spoken of as wanting to 
render me up, to the tender mercies of the two vengeful In¬ 
dians—mounting the hill ju.st at dawn, had detected the rupible 
of the wagons as they wound across the flat and struggled in 
the sand at the creek. He had roused the sleeping eamp; some 
Stonies had rushed off to check the approaching enemy till a 
sufficient force could occupy the natural vantage points that 
abounded all round them. He donned the fur cap that he al¬ 
ways wore and proceeded to invest himself in what looked 
like a patchwork cpiilt. In my ignorance, I ventured to ask 
him what it was, and my cSciise for such an inopportune ques¬ 
tion is. that the garment—if it can be called a garment—had 
such a paltry, ordinary look, that,I never connected it with the 
grave panojily of war. All the war-honnets that I had seen 
might be tawdry, but they were barbaric, and essontiam^In- 
dian. Poundmaker’s exqii-ession. however, at once made 
realise how flipjiant and ha^^tiy was my question. With grem 
dignity he informed me that it was hi.s war-cloak; that it reffi 
ilei-cd Its \vearer invisible to an enemy. Then he got up and 
stalked out of the tent without another word. 

i\Iv mind possessed nothing like the quiet stability of his 
and I felt quite excited over the prosiicct of an end to all this.- 
wcaring agitation being in sight. Eo. as soon as I saw his tall 
form mingle with and lose itself, in the streaming crowd of 
fimilives, 1 hurried over to the IIalfl)ree(nHinht, which stood at 
a short distance, grouped together at the .end of the semicircle 
of teepees. There I fntind a very animated discussion going on 
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as to the chances of the day, but they did not allow their inter¬ 
change of views to dela}' their preparations for' flight from the 
danger zone. 

I may remark that 1 had by this time got quite chummy 
with the Halfbreeds. They were in a different cla.ss from the 
Indians, and there were many points on which we were in 
sympathy. Had they really been rebels, I would have felt 
much safer, because then thej^ would have been able to control 
the Indians, and pi'cvent any sudden outbreak that might at 
an}- time occur in such an irre.sponsible crowd. I would often 
go over to their tents, to hear what was going on.- I will also 
•record 'my opinion that very few of. them were in sympathy 
with the Rebellion, and I had ample means of finding out. 

While we summed up the pros and cons of the situation, 
an Indian rode up and asked us why we were .standing there in- 
acti^^while the camp was being attacked. He said help was 
needed in the imvine to the left‘of the trail up the hill. No one 
answered him, and after gazing at us long enough to get the 
atmosphere, he told us to lose no time and rode off at a gallop. 
This man, Mis-ut-im-was, was one of the three Indians wounded 
in the fight. A bullet went clean through his abdomen, but he 
recovered quickly and without any difficulty. I afterwards 
asked him how he managed to escape the ill con.sequences of 
such a wound, one which I had alwa.vs heard mentioned as most 
dangerous. He replied that Indians were always very careful 
to eat sparingly in prospect of fighting, as then a ball would 
go right through without piercing the intestines. Of the other 

casualties, one was shot through the leg, a trivial hurt, the 
^g^nd had his ankle shattered, which proved a permanent 
maim. 

FYur of us, when .the Ilalfbreeds had left, went to a ravine, 
a little distance on our left and lay down .just over the edge, 
among the brush. Here we stayed for hours, one or the other 
occasionally rising to peep over the top of the J^nly. to mark 
any change or progre.ss in the fight. The ineqiunrties of the 
ground did not allow much to be seen, but one could hear that 
the shooting was always centred in the mound on which the 
soldiers had first taken their stand. About noon, or after, some¬ 
one said the soldiers were coming; were about to charge; he 
heard them shouting; “Come on,’ boys!” This was a signal for 
us to move on, as the place where we were was likelv to become 
uncomfortable. Hp the ravine we went, awa.v behind the de¬ 
serted tents, without any doubt that the attacking force was 
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now about to charge and would eventuallj- become masters of 
the camp. 

The firing had long since ceased, and the sxm was getting 
low when we turned in towards the hill, whither we had seen 
the Indians streaming in the morning. The hill is just the 
culminating point of a ridge which slopes down to the south, 
and here the people were all assembled. Some of the tents 
stood ready for occupation; the rest were in Course of 
erection, and everywhere fires blazed, and kettles boiled in 
preparation for the evening meal. I made my way to Pound- 
maker's tent, which was already established. He had doffed 
his war panoply, had regained his unrestrained demeanor, and 
talked quite good humoredly. .He asked me where I had spent 
the day and I recounted events faithfully to him. At mention 
of our flight, uj) the coulee, he laughed and said that many 
others had run away, and some had got such a fright that they 
had not yet returned. Other Indians came in after supper and 
the fight was fought over again. 

The Stonies, or rather some of them—had met the first 
onslaught, but were quickl}' recruited by Crees, mostly young 
men, they said, without any previous experience of fighting. 
Not more than fifty altogether, had taken part in the battle. 
This was excusable since few -were decently armed, and the 
weapons and numbers and tactics of their enemy W'ere new to 
them. As soon as the guns reached the top of the ridge, a rush 
had been made on them; it had nearly succeeded, and caused 
the loss of two men. Soon the two sides settled dovm to sniping, 
each from his own side of the ridge potting at each other, till 
the retreat began. By this time the Indians had worked round 
on three sides of the troops, dhd wrought great havoc, buzzing 
about like disturbed wasps till the enemy were well started on 
their journey home. A number of the Indians wished to follow 
up their advantage, and had got on horseback ready to pursue 
and hara.ss the enemy on their journey, but Poundmaker dis¬ 
suaded them. 

Six men, on the rebel side made “the supreme sacrifice”, 
to adopt the euphemism of the present day. The exploits were 
gone over with individual embellishments, and I got the im¬ 
pression that there had been awful slaughter. Each had 
knocked over two or three of his adversaries. The chief had 
stationed himself on the hill, in full view of the combat but 
about a mile awmy, where his faith in the protection of his war- 
cloak was not disturbed by test. 
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The night was far advanced when the camp at last settled 
down, but peaceful sleep was a stranger thenceforth. “The 
soldiers are coming”—was the alarm given every night. Wagons 
would be heard' rumbling. Then would ensue a vigil, waiting 
for what never happened. Camp was moved frequently—per¬ 
haps every other day—to the south side of Cut Knife Creek, 
where steep and brush-clothed coulees broke up the bare and 
level plateau, and afforded nests from which attack could be 
repelled. 


Two messengers from Big Bear arrived they^ay%ft€r the 
fight but I .did not hear what was the objeht of peir visit. Miel 
also sent a delegation with a pressing message to join h/m aX j 
Duck Lake at once. These were quite a different type ofSBan 
from the arrivals hitherto, and their bearing and words re¬ 
stored confidence and gave a respectable tone to the whole 
proceedings. But they could not disguise the fact that Kiel 
was ncfw getting the worst of it, and that help was urgently 
needed. 


All idea of a successful termination of the rising was now 
at an end. I was asked what the government would do to the 
Indians when peace was restored, and I was careful to impress 
upon them that they would not all be massacred, as they were 
inclined to think. I said that those who had committed the mur¬ 
ders would be hanged and the heads of the movement put in 
prison, but that the mass of the people would be sent back on 
to their Reserves and things go on as before. 


START FOR DUCK LAKE— 


The question as to what should b^ their next step now agi¬ 
tated the camp. They could not hold their present position 
indefinitely ;they would be starved out, if not conquered. (That 
they could be beaten fighting, they found hard to believe.) 
They must move in some direction. Here division came in. The 
body of the people now only wanted to get out of the mess in 
the easiest way possible. Others, including Poundmaker and 
some other prominent men, held that the proper course was to 
make for the hilly countiy round Devil’s Lake and. if pressed 
too hard, take refuge vdth the Blackfeet where Poundmaker 
was sure of sanctuary. Things came to a head when the dissi¬ 
dents hitched up and were leaving the camp. But the “sol¬ 
diers” stepped in here, and turned the horses’ heads from the 
west, herding the discontents along with the main body which 
thus began its pilgrimage towards Duck Lake to join Riel. Their 
view was to have the whole business settled one way or the 
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(idT?!- in the slioi-ti‘st possible time. The disputants came ^^■ith- 
in ail ace of fi<;]itin<r, but the numbers were too dispropor¬ 
tionate. 

Off towards the east we went, keeping to the rough, broken 
country that borders the jirairie. (tn the second day, when 
abreast of the town, just \\hei'e the I’oad winds off to the .south 
and Swift Current, the advanee came unexpectedly on three 
scouts. Two .of these made off too ipiickly for pursuit, but the 
horse of the I hi I’d-someliow got away from him, so he took his 
stand on a little knoll and opened battle. The Indians would 
have been only too glad to take him jirisoner, and attempts 
were made, by displaying a white flag, to get him to render 
himself up, but these approaches he either misunderstood or 
despised, for he made things so hot for the Indians, that they 
had to surround him and shoot him. It never occurred to them 
to let him alone, 'Fhese facts only came o'ut later; when the fir¬ 
ing: began ever,\-body made for the neai'est shelter—some de¬ 
pression in the ground, brush, or atiything that afforded a hid¬ 
ing iilaee. From these we emerged when the .shooting stopped, 
to lind that what was only an ('ucounter with scouts had been 
mistaken for an enemy in force. 

llarilly had the excitement caused bv this incident faded 
when we had a second thrill. Again all .sought cover. It was 
an evi'iitful day. .\ traiti of freighters, bringing provisions from 
Swilt ( iiriauit to Battleford ran right into ottr long-strung-out 
line. One cO two of thetn managed to cut their horses loose in 
time to get away and no one tried to follow them. The re¬ 
mainder had to give themselves up. Thev had no escort and 
were in no position to dispute the po.ssession of their loads, 
limy wei-e so frighteui'd, natui-ally. at what might happen to 
them at the hands of the India'ns, that they were pressing all 
the little valuables they had on those Indians they thought most 
conspictiotis. with a view of placating them. One young fellow 
showed me a watch Im had received from a freighter. I told 
him he had bett-er give it hack ctr he wmtld got into trouble 
when the reckoning eamm bttt he said he had not asked for 
the watch; if was a present, and that he woitld keep it. After 
the trouble was over he was sent to .jail for three months and 
had to restore the “presmit”. The same fate befell every re¬ 
cipient of a present, where he could he identified. This capture 
was ipiite a windfall for the camp, for from this time till the 
end. our fare was varied hy corned heef and hard-tack. I 
had laten no bread since the trouble began and hard though 
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the biscuits were I relished them. The 3 ' found little favor with 
the Indians, however. 

On the evening of the next day, we found ourselves at 
what was called •'ilie end ot the lulls”, tliat is, whei'e-the 
broken ground gives jdace to open, and more or le.ss level, prai¬ 
rie. Here, a rider came in hot haste from Duck Lake with 
news of the fighting there. He said that a desperate battle 
was in progress, that the Ilalfbreeds had kept their enemies 
at Fish Creek for three days but had been forced back to 
Batoche to make their last stand. Thiw must have help at 
once or it would be no use. The Indians were far from unaiu- 
mous as to the course to be pursued. We did not move. 

COLLAPSE OF THE REBELLION— 

A daj' or so after the first messenger, there came two 
other me.ssengers from Riel. They brought news of the fight 
at Batoche, of the surrender of the Halfbreeds and the end of 
the armed rising down there. The\' furthermore re((uested — 
and advised--the Indians to make terms, and bring peace to 
the suffering countiw. A big council meeting was held at which 
the Halfbreeds set forth every argument in favor of the course 
they advised. The body of the Indians—excejiting the few that 
had wished to secedi?—listened with all readine.ss to a ])ro])osal 
that coincided with their heart.v desire. Those who had taken 
prominent parts in the rising held back for a short time, but 
were at length persuaded to fall in with the popular wish. 
Poundmaker called me into a tent in which were gathered a 
number of the principal mmi and asked me what I thousrht 
would be done to them. I told them that I thought only the 
Stoney murderers would be hanged and that he and some others 
would get off with terms in pri.son, but that all others would 
go free. This would have been harder to tell, but that they ap¬ 
peared to expect that the.v would all be massacred. They re¬ 
solved to accept their fate for the .sake of the rest of the people. 

My services were requisitioned and I wrote a letter at their 
dictation, asking General Middleton on what terms he would 
receive their capitulation. An Indian was named to accompany 
me, and I was to go to Duck Lake, deliver the letter to the 
General and bring back his answer. AVe started accordimrlv, 
earh' the next morning, quite a company', several Halfbreeds— 
among them the man Joubert, that I have mentioned—and In¬ 
dians, on a visit, the two who had brought the message to the 
camp, and my companion and m,yself. Some rode on horse¬ 
back; others footed it, my colleague and my.self among the 
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latter. Right across country we went, heading straight for Duck 
I^ke. These'natives .spent their lives in travelling, had'names 
a great many prominent places, and landmarks, and, even 
without the inherited instinct for direction which they possess, 
have only to go from one known point to another in crossing 
the country. We camped at a point of bush for which they had 
a designation, lighted a fire, made tea to wash down the g'ov- 
ernment hard-tack and canned beef, then, disposing ourselves 
on severally selected soft places, lay down and talked till ovjerY 
come with sleep. Even the most lethargic person does not care 
to lie on the hard ground any longer than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, so that we rose bright and early next morning and after 
another frugal repast resumed our journey, reaching the first 
houses of the .settlement next afternoon. Here the party separ- 
•ated, my guide and I being invited to stay right there. The 
people—Halfbreeds—had a decent enough dwelling and had 
probably been in fairly good circumstances before the trouble, 
but now even those who had been best off had nothing left 
and must begin all over again. Hard-tack and canned beef 
however were in evidence, thanks to the lavishness with which 
the conquerors were supplied, and the carelessness of those who 
-dispensed or freighted the rations. 

General Middleton had gone to Prince Albert but our new 
friend.s took such an interest in our mission that they rustled 
up a pony and buckboard for us to continue our journey with. 
The troops had also left the district as there appeared to be 
no spark left of the conflagration. The Halfbreeds had been only 
too glad to end a conflict that was hopeless from the beginning. 
There was quite a decent trail from Duck Lake to Prince Al¬ 
bert and we made the journey in a day. But we did not catch 
Middleton ; he had started for Battleford in the steamer. Our ’ 
mission, however, was too impbrtant to be neglected so the 
officer in charge made haste to procure for us transport up the 
trail to ti-y to catch the boat when it got to Carlton. In this 
ve uere successful, by means of the hard-driving police The 
steamer was taking in wood at Carlton when we drove down 
the hill, so that in no time we were ushered into General .Middle- 
ton s presence. I delivered the letter. He said he would grant 
no terms to rebels bnt demanded unconditional surrender He 
committed his ultimatum to writing and gave me the letter to 
deliver to Poundmaker. The Indians must come in to Battle- 
tord. bring in their arms and make submi.ssion, or he would 
turn his army loose on them and destroy them. This was as 
ex]iectcd, indeed it was just what the Indians looked for, ex- 
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cept, perhaps thht it was -rather roughly put. The General asked 
if there was anything he could do for me, but, when I told him' 
that my most pressing need was a pair,.of boots —tgv 1 was prac¬ 
tically barefoot—he said he was not in a po^,l!^ to help me. 

From Ca'rlton, the Indian and I made onr way back to the 
camp. A meeting was called and I read the letter, or rather 
interpreted it to the assembled Indians. Although the' terms 
were just what the Indians had anticipated, the tone was 
threatening and oui’ news did not raise the gloom that clouded 
the camp. The letter was indefinite as to how they would be 
treated. The General might merely be laying a trap to get the 
Indians together at his mercy, when he would turn' the cannon 
on them. It was asking them to put great trust in hands that 
had not yet proved worthy of confidence. White men were 
tricky. They never kept their word, and so on. 

But there was no help for it. It had to be done, and the 
cavalcade turned reluctant steps toward the appointed meet¬ 
ing place. Those who were expecting to be made the scape¬ 
goats were much tempted to fly; only shame prevented them, 
and the thought that their delinquency might be visited on the 
helpless body of the people. Bnt the decision hung on a string, 
almost^till we got'to town.^ 

The last camp was made at the foot of 'the Eagle Hills, 
eight or ten miles'out. It was a sad camp; gloom of the deep¬ 
est clouded every face; all conversation was direful speculation 
as to the form the General’s vengeance ^Vould take; they were 
to be disarmed so as to be completely at the soldiers’ mercy. 
The guns and rifles were loaded into two wagons for transport 
into town, and a miscellaneous assortment they were. Every- 
kind of firearm ever sold by the Hudson’s Bay Company since 
they came to the North-West up to Sniders looted from the white 
men, flint locks, sixteen bore single bai;relled, double bari-elled, 
eight and fourteen shot Winchesters, were included in this de¬ 
livery. Along with these two wagons—sorafe riding on horse¬ 
back, some walking and some driving, came the \v^ole hody-of 
men to make their surrender. A halt was called iri, the sand 
hills just south of the town, partly to enable the laggards to 
catch up, and partly that all might be cautioned against talk¬ 
ing too much. 

The flat between the Battle River and the barracks was 
covered with the tents of the soldiers—-a most imposing array— 
and into the midst of these, the Indians were to wend their 
way. Quite a large concourse of people were on hand to take 
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in the spectacle, but there was nothing in the appearance of the- 
Indians—except their 'uiuisual numbers—to indicate that they 
were conquered suppliants for peace. Their bearing did hot 
lack dignity; they a])peare<l quite unconcerned—some even had 
a truculent-look. ’Xptliing, in short, was provided on the part of 
the Indians to give the event the character Of a show. Pound- 
maker and the principal men led the way,, and were directed to 
General Middleton's tent, the front qf the tent was thrown 
aside and the general came into view and seated himself in the 
opening, while the Indians squatted on the grass in a semicircle 
before him. 

POVXDMAKER’S SrRRESDER— 

Poundmaker rose and came forward to accost the General, 
holding out his hand but Middleton waved asTde the proffered 
salute .saying that he did not shake hands with rebels. The In¬ 
dian gathered his blanket around him and resumed his seat, 
while Middleton proceeded to reprimand him for taking up 
arms and murdering inrtocetxt seUlefs^. The chief replied that 
he had murdered nobody: that he ha® defended himself 'when 
attacked, which he thought he was entitled to do; but they now 
came to give themselves up; the General had them in his hands 
and cotdd work his will on them. All that the Indians a.sked 
was that the women and childrefi might go unharmed. When 
th(‘ chief got through, the two Stbney murderers came forward 
one by One and eonfes.sed their gpilt, making ^etiiesorf of ex¬ 
cuses for theiwselves. The Generaf ordered these into custody, 
along with^^^undmaker and a few others and told the .rest 
to go iiack to their Reserves. 

- M hen this part of the ceremony was over, the civilians 
crowded round, seeking nut the individuals who "had stolen 
liors''s or othei- property from them at the outset of the trouble. 
The freighters also -came to claim' what had been stolen from 
them when the provision train was taken oh the prairie. All 
tho.se accused of any breach of the peace were gathered in and 
coidincd in the barracks. Xot all those complained of were 
iXudtN. but tliat was not a time when innocence served as a de^ 
fence: tliey were all condemned and .sent to jail, till the Indian 
began to realise that “peace” mcanf merely substituting one 
kind of warfare for another and that in the legal strife he had 
no means either of striking Iiack or defending himself. 

The two murderers were afterwards hanged along with the 
nirn unilty of the atrocities at Frog Lake. These murderers 
Jill voluntarily surrendeivd themselves to the authorities; had 
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they chosen to evade 'punishment for their crimes, it is more 
than doubtful that they would ever have been caught. Several 
of the Halfbreeds from Bresaylor were also made prisoners'as 
rebels, but there was not a scrap of evidence against them and 
as they were not tried till some time after, when the excitement 
had died down considerably, they were acquitted. Poundmaker 
was tried and sentenced to three years, but his term was com¬ 
muted and he returned home before his time expired. He 
lived only a short time after his release. While on a visit to 
the Blackfeet, he is said to have drunk a. bottle of painkiller, 
which brought on a vomiting of blood from his stomach and 
so caused his death. All the other Indian prisoners served only 
part of their time, a conciliation which was said to be due to 
their embracing Christianity. 

Those Indians accused of murder were tried at Battieford. 
An incident connected with their execution is worth relating'. 
Disposal of the bodies was let by contract but, when it came 
to the matter of placing .the bodies in eoffin.S' or boxes, the con¬ 
tractor objected to handling them. This, of course, was to prove 
his conformity to the prevailing antagonism to “rebels”. The 
conflict between duty and inclination was compi-omised by 
his placing the boxes below the scaffold, so that when he cut 
the ropes by which they were suspended the dead Indians 
dropped into their respective “caskets”. Then they were hauled 
to the bank of the river and buried in the sand. 

Several of those implicated in the Frog Lake rising made 
their way across the Line and lived in safety in Montana. Aftiu- 
the surrender in Battieford, several Indians of Poundmaker’s 
band, apprehending that the arrests might end in including 
everyone that had taken part in the fighting, departed for the 
States. One or two afterwards returned home but most of 
them remained there. 

After the taking of Batoche, Louis Riel disappeared from 
thq white man’s ken. He was sought, but not with the untiring 
activity that would have actuated the seekei-s had the country 
not been so unsettled. The war, it is true, was over, but the 
spirit that brought on the fighting still rested in the minds 
of both sides, and as there was nothing to stop the disgruntled 
member of the losing side taking a pot shot at any too ad¬ 
venturous hunter, so also' there was reason that the victors, no 
matter how anxious to take the arch-rebel, should be guided 
by precautionary knowledge of that fact. But he was sought, 
and eventually taken. ■ Riel claimed to have .surrendered him- 
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self, which wa.s likely enough, when it is considered how easily 
"he could have escaped across he Line. He was tried at Regina, 
by a jury of his peers, brought from Red River for that pur¬ 
pose. After a long and hard fight, in which his defenders in 
default of any other appreciable extenuation, endeavoured to 
prove him insane, he was found guilty, and sentenced'to the 
death penalty. He earnestly repudiated the idea of Unsan¬ 
ity. When his eccentricities were brought to the notice ff the 
Court—his assumption of the role of prophet and pretensibns to 
Divine inspiration—he contended that he, in common with all 
other men, had faith in coincidences, and that, if he appeared 
insiiired or a prophet, it only meant that his interpretation of 
auguries was clearer and better than is general. He said that 
hi.s peculiarities were only those incidental to his situation. He 
had been called on for help and had responded to the call. Up to 
the moment of his execution he expected a reprieve; indeed 
many people thought he would never be hanged, but the law 
was allowed to take its course, and he died at Regina gaol. 

1 had opportunity of observing him whilst he was being 
tried. He was of medium height and slightly built.. His face 
was the face of an enthusiast, calm and self-possessed, with 
brown beard and long, curly, brotvn hair—altogether quite a 
taking personality. 

Riel died and the Rebellion was bnded, but so strong was 
the impression among the Half breeds and French that the gov¬ 
ernment dare not hang him, that his death was not credited. 
Even when the lapse of time and repeated evidences of his’ 
execution brought them at last to ‘accept the truth many con¬ 
soled themselves with the assurance that he had promised to 
rise again. 

.Now that the Duck Lake rebels and Poundmaker’s outfit 
werd safely disjiosed of. there remained no other obstacle to 
,jte^e but Big Bear. 

FROG LAKE MASISACRE— 

Since there were Halfbreeds at Duck Lake who could write 
and others scattered over the country who were able to read, it 
is quite understandable that natives in all parts of the country 
were kept tolerably Avell informed as to the progress of the 
agitation at headquarters. These men have been called spies 
of Riel, but it is difficult to see that they were anything more 
or less than people who had an interest in the result of the move- 
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Theiyw^Te such men in the Fort Pitt district during the 
winter oi 1884 and 1885. They received the news from Duck 
Lake, and naturally spread around such information as came to 
them. As has been said before, there are man^' Halfbreeds Avho 
live on the Reserves and take treaty, through whom everything 
that happened or was expected to happen was passed on to the 
Indians. No spies were therefore necessary to keep Big Bear 
informed of events, nor did he and his band need any incite¬ 
ment to^throw their weight on to Riel’s side when they heard 
of the fight at Duck Lake. 

After the trouble at Poundmaker’s in ’84, Big Bear’s band 
went' back to Frog Lake. While summer lasted they could man¬ 
age to exist on what the country afforded and fortune brought 
them, but winter brought privation in every form. The3- knew 
nothing about trapping; they could not fish; they could not 
hunt. Of the resources of the country, familiar to Wood In¬ 
dians, they could not take advantage. What little food they 
obtained was hardly earned by cuttihg wood or freighting and 
they were not adepts at either.! They could get nothing froni 
the government. No wonder ffley drank in greedily the de¬ 
velopment of Riel’s plaps—si^e=*any '^ange must be for the 
better'—and impatiently awaited the day when they might pay 
the white man for all th^y had suffered. They were a wihl 
lot—the scum of the coui^ry—and liable to go to ,extremes. 

Immediately after the outbreak at Battleford, two Indians 
took horse and sped to Frog Lake to enlist Big Bear and^ 
his following in the new enterprise. The chief himself was old— 
too' old either to lead or restrain his men. The worst element 
took command and, casting aside all restraint, kjlled the agent, 
interpreter, farming instructor, and six others, including two 
priests. The employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company were 
the only men they spared, a fact which speaks volumes. The 
Indians persist in saying that Quinn was bidden go to the 
camp but he refused and became the first victim. Once started 
the ferocity of the Indians knew no bounds. A few, bold, blood¬ 
thirsty villains overawed the camp. 

The,-agency and the stores were now looted and plans made 
for besieging Fort Pitt, where a small detachment of police 
was stationed. Apart from having an official title, this place 
was no more a fort than any three or four hou.ses built to¬ 
gether constitute a fort. There were no defences, as no attack 
was ever anticipated. The Indians, a little cooler now, hesi- 
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liitrd to attuck it/and compromised by allowing the police to 
evacuate the |)lace. These wont down the river on a scow and 
came to Hattlel'ord. 

Thereafter, the Indians danced away their days and nights 
aiid feasU'd on the government cattle. But the hand of fate was 
on them. (Jeneral Strange, at the head of the Alberta field 
force, marching from Calgary, was already on .their heels and 
came upon them at Erenchhien’s IBitte. It was a drawn battle 
and Strange had to retire for reinforcements, but the Rebelli¬ 
on was at an end so far as Big Bear’s band was concerned. , 
Oeneral Middleton from Battleford. .joined forces with Strange 
and pursued the flying, disheartened Indians for a short time, 
when they split up into small hands and were lost in the wilder¬ 
ness. The jirisoners were released and. one by one, the various 
bands gave themselves uji and were disarmed. Big Bear with 
a few of his followers continued his way eastward and was 
finally taken near Carlton on the Saskatchewan River. 

The old chief was tried at Ri'gina on a char<m of tretmon 
fidony ’and found guilty—probably because.he w/as unable to 
stop the rising, because he certainly had no voice in the matter 
— and sentencisl to three yimrs at Stnney ^Mountain. While in- 
earceiated therd. he and Poundmaker submitted to the Cere¬ 
mony of bajitism ami for their eximijdar.v conduct, were released 
and returned home. ISut their sjurits were broken and both 
succumbed before they I’eally I'calised their freedom. 

It is a matter of no im]iortanc(>. further, perhaps than as 
an illustration of ignorance, but it is difficult to understand 
how a charge of treason could be fastened on an Indian. They 
are not sub.jects of the Crown, hut allies, anc} a treat.v was made 
with them as such. True, they broke that treaty, but treaties 
are abrogated every once in a while by civilise(^ nations, with¬ 
out the deleritunation being treated as rebellion. There must 
be some way oiil of this difficulty, but that way'will alwa.ys 
remain to me ohef)f-,the mysteries of the law. 

TRIALS AT REGIXA — 

1 was sinnmoned to Regina as a witn.(‘ss on the trials. The 
ueaiA^ railwa.v was Swift Current, ami ^ Halfbreed named 
Birdf^s hired to fVansport me to that station. This was one 
of thr^en who brought me up from Red River to Sa.skatche- 
wan. He had a good team, and we made the trip in five days; 
from there to Regin^is only a short journe.v by railwa.v. Ar¬ 
rived there. I quickly fotmd that some one with “pull” liad the 
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contract for boarding all witnesses. There was no choice. Not 
that any particular fault could be found wit-h the accommo¬ 
dation but the compulsion was galling and illustrative of con¬ 
ditions at the time. 

I was called to prove the letter sent by Riel to the Half- 
breeds of the liattleford district. As 1 have already stated, I not 
only heard the letter read by-one of those who brought it to 
the" camp, but had read it myself. Its contents^ have before 
been given. It connected Riel up with the Indian uprising. 
It was in French and proved'the cause of a little diversion in 
court. The counsel for the accused doubted ipy ability to trans¬ 
late French into English, a doubt in whifeh my modest en¬ 
deavours to explain the limits of my knowledge encouraged 
him; he pressed me till I got annoyed and encouraged his 
doubts, but the laugh was on him when I proceeded to trans¬ 
late, first literally and then freely the simple letter. 

1 was also a witness against Poundmaker but, so far as my 
personal knowledge went there -was as much to assert in his 
favor as there was against him. He was undoubtedly the chief 
affd as chief w^as held responsible both for what he did and 
for what he coiild not prevent. What he did prevent was not 
allowed to palliate his offence nor mitigate the sentence. The 
rancour of public opinion did, indeed, die down in a year or 
so and all the prisoners wFre released, so that no great harm 
was done, but it remains a melancholy fact that at that time no 
charge could be laid against any llalfbreed or Indian in which 
the accused had the slightest chance of escape, no matter what 
the evidence might be. 

■ The trials were spread over about two months, with vary¬ 
ing intervals between., When all were over, the “pull” was 
again in evidence. Instead of allowing the witnesses to travel 
back home in their own way, the “contract” was given to a 
dexterous wire puller to transport us by team across coun¬ 
try. We had to pay. of course, and reached home all right, but 
the domineering interference was irritating and kept us twice 
as long on the road as we would otherwise have been.- 

AFTER THE REBELLION— 

The Rebellion was over, but it still remained for the losing 
side to taste the humiliation of dhe vanquished, and pay the 
penalty of their rashness. They were helpless and unarmed, so 
that there was nothing to be feared from them; they were rebels" 
and could be robbed without compunction and with impunity. 
In this, many in the highest posilions set the example and little 
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^ands of soldiers and armed civilians scoured the country in 
search of loot. Whatever of value they found, was appropri¬ 
ated as spoils of war. The detachments of voluntFers that re¬ 
mained stationed in Battleford until fall started home so loaded 
with impedimenta that much had to be abandoned on the road 
to the railway. 

The Bresaylor Halfbreeds had qdite large herds of cattle; 
what the Indians did not steal was afterwards requisitioned for 
feeding the troop.s. Everything they had that was worth tak¬ 
ing was summarily confiscated. One of them, a trader, was 
robbed of his winter’s accumulation of furs—fifty thousand 
dollars worth. Years after, this matter was brought up in the 
House, after 1896, and the victim received part payment for 
his losses, while the ringleaders in the orgy of spoliation were 
exposed. ’ 

The Indians had been ordered back to their Reserves, till 
their fate should be decided on. They were strictly forbidden 
to pass their respective boundaries and, as a further restraint 

• on wandering, their ponies were^ taken from them. But, before 
this was done, a number got so worked up with apprehension, 
that they “hit the trail’’ for Montana. The Stonies went West. 
Those who stayed at home were left to their own resources. 
While summer lasted, this was no great hardship, since In¬ 
dians can get along in summer without resources but, when win¬ 
ter came they had a hard time. Fortunately, rabbits were extra¬ 
ordinarily numerous and arrows served to shoot them with. 
Their guns were gone. Occasionally one or other would be ar- 

_rested in connection with the looting of settlers’ effects, while 
those that remained would await their turn. They had not been 

• officially informed as to their fate, and, indeed would not have 
.placed implicit confidence in anything they were told. They 
expected the worst. If they possessed anything that was worth 
having—as curios, beadwork, and so on—it was appropriated 
if it caught the eye of the victors. 

The following spring, the Indian Department took hold 
again. They recognised no responsibility, for the Indians had 
broken the treaty and were subjected to the most severe discip¬ 
line. They might not leave the Reserve without a permit and, 
their horses having been confiscated, they bould no longer eke 
out a living by selling wood in town. But the restrictions were 
gradually allowed to lapse. Oxen and cows were loaned by the 
department to those who might be expected to make good use 
of them. These or their equivalent were eventually to be re¬ 
turned to the government. 'Treaty money was cut off for sever- 
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ars, but that too, la.sted only a short time, payments being 

Indeed the Rebellion marked the turning point in both of 
parties to the treaty. Host of the wild, eontumacious In- 
■; were gone—either hanged or emigrated to the States, leav- 
he quiet and jiatient to accept the inevitable. The depart- 
. too. liad been awakened to the fact that .something more 
they had been doing was necessary, if their wards Were 
to become self-suiqiorting. There was and is improvement, 
it is nece.ssarily slow. The considerations are many and 
‘d. The Indians have no votes and can not make themselves 
[|. so (hat all information on the subject comes from the 
• side. Fnless news concerning them is catastrophic, it 
r gets into the pa))ers. To public ojiinion, Indians are un- 
■esting. . 


The Rebellion also fastened the attention of the government 
he contention of the Tlalfbreeds. Why it needed arms to 
z this about is hard to say, but the fact that a Commission*' 
appointed to investigate the question and that their de¬ 
ls were jiractically conceded [mints a lamentable moral. 
1 .Scri|)—the cheapest way of satisfying their claims—was 
issued to all iqi to IH.s,'), and it is illustrative of the Ilalfbreed 
nature, that nine-tenths of these were at once handed ov.ej/ to 
buyers—who wei-e not Jews—at a nominal price—eighty dol¬ 
lars, and U|)wards. 

i\Iost of the old timers—Ilalfbreeds—or their desciuul- 
ants, still hold their lands on the .South Saskatchewan River. 
They havi' moved with the times and appear prosperous. But 
there remains a considerabh' element that has either drifted nji 
north to escape civilisation, or hangs round the towns, to revel 
in it. With these latter drink [ila.vs havoc and an accompany- 
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An Old Riuer Cart 

Alt fill Ke.l River cart, a tumbling barn 

Where broken harnes.'^ bprawLs upon a beam, 

Aiel uiotlilesb liarrows, lean against a wall, 

.'ii iiiiire^ lops, a broken scj'the, and all 
The I'liii'-iiin and the jetsam of the farm. 

Min sinote, the old cart di'eams with'¥ump in air 
Of creaking down from Touchwood day b}'' da3% 

('r shrieking up Troy’s ancient, winding'trail 
\'''itli twenty etirts a-following it.s tail. 

And twenty horses, twenty manes aflare. 

The camp-fire smell of glowing Imffalo chips, 
Outspanning by the wayfaritig Qu’Appelle, 

The fresh hakod haniiock eiirlmg in the pan, 

While, washing brown shreds of pemmican. 

The hitter tea was sweet to thirst}' lips. 

Wild winds and sweet still Idnw the chill from dawn, 
And grasses weave their sighing with the stars, 
Still creak the old cart’s weathered, wooden flanks. 

Its tall wheels sag. the broken haimess clanks. 

But all the golden days upon the trail are gone. 

'—Janet Munro 



